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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  III.  OFF  TUK  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  X.  MISKRRIMA. 

The  Old  Wharf-Side  was  still  un¬ 
changed,  even  down  to  its  minutest 
details.  Mrs.  Goldriek  was  still  look¬ 
ing  for  the  lost  key.  It  was  at  all 
events  an  object  in  life  for  her,  if 
nothing  more.  How  she  lived,  or  even 
existed,  all  those  days  and  nights,  is 

rhaps  conceivable  by  those  who 

ve  been  at  the  pains  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
golit.ary  rats  of  the  human  sewers. 
Her  sleep  was  perhaps  scarcely  worth 
speaking  of,  being  a  mere  bundle  of 
dreams.  Her  food  was  of  two  kinds, 
bodily  and  spiritual,  the  bodily  being 
easily  described.  First  she  came  to 
the  end  of  her  bread,  then  to  the  end 
of  the  small  amount  of  ready  cash  that 
Aaron  had  left  her,  then  to  the  end  of 
her  wine  that  had  given  her  fictitious 
strength,  and  then  to  the  end  of 
Aaron’s  brandy,  that  had  given  her 
very  actual  fever.  Then  followed  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  witch  and  miser 
visiting  the  pawn-shops  and  raising 
upon  her  household  rubbish  anything 
that  the  man  at  the  counter  might  be 
pleased  to  give  her.  At  last,  however, 
every  nook  and  corner  was  left  bare, 
and  herself  left  almost  without  clothes. 
The  windows  lost  their  blinds,  and 
such  was  the  spectacle  of  her  poverty 
that  her  reputation  of  miser,  combined 
with  such  an  appearance  of  utter  des¬ 
titution,  gave  ample  ground  for  the 
children  who  fearfully  peeped  in,  to 
set  a  report  going  that  she  must  be 
rolling  in  gold.  The  apparent  pov¬ 
erty  of  a  reputed  miser  is  a  better 
foundation  fur  credit  than  any  amount 
of  luxury ;  people  have  been  told 
“All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,”  until 
they  have  come  to  believe  all  that  does 
not  glitter  to  be  gold.  It  could  only 
have  been  her  other  reputation  for 
witchcraft  that  saved  her  from  burg¬ 
lary,  and,  even  so,  she  was  watched  by 
many  a  curious  pair  of  eyes.  Then, 
when  she  reached  the  pass  of  being 
thought  able  to  buy  up  all  St.  Bavons, 
she  was  driven  for  at  least  four-and- 
twenty  hours  to  live  literally  upon 
nothing  but  air. 

How  many  people  who  read  of  hun- 
wr  know  what  hunger  really  means  ? 
Perhaps  a  good  appetite  may  be  bet¬ 


ter  worth  having  even  than  good  food ,' 
but  not  even  a  chameleon  could  be  e.x- 
jMJcted  to  admit  that  the  very  best  of 
appetite  without  food  is  equal  in  value 
;  to  the  very  worst  with  some  prospect 
of  satisfaction  l)efore  appetite  changes 
into  hunger.  Mrs.  Goldriek  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  fourth  stage.  She  had 
passed  the  first  state  of  balked  appe¬ 
tite,  in  which  the  healthy  desire  for 
meat  fades  into  a  faint  craving  for 
stimulant.  She  hud  gone  through  the 
state  of  collapse,  after  which  comes  a 
perio<l  of  repose  from  all  wish  for  food, 
when  the  patient  feels  as  if  life  needed 
no  fuel  but  what  is  self-supplied. 

'  This  season  of  apparently  self-sustained 
strength  had  lasted  unusually  long 
with  her,  but  she  had  in  due  course 
passed  into  the  third  stage,  when  hun¬ 
ger  woke  again,  not  in  the  form  of  an 
apiHJtite  but  of  a  passion.  The  fourth 
was  the  wolf-stage,  when  the  wild 
beast  starts  up,  and  the  human  spirit 
is  no  longer  responsible  for  the  work¬ 
ings  of  instinct.  Her  existence  —  it 
can  be  called  her  life  no  longer  —  be¬ 
came  almost  too  hideous  for  narration. 
With  a  treasure-box  before  her  eyes 
that  only  needed  the  turn  of  a  skele¬ 
ton  key  to  make  her  a  rich  woman, 
she  transformed  herself  into  as  much 
a  beast  of  prey  as  her  miserable  hunt- 
i  ing  ground  allowed.  Her  rent  had 
,  been  paid  up  to  the  last  quarter,  so 
I  her  search  was  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
!  turbed  for  the  present,  and  her  desert 
island  was  still  her  own  hunting 
;  ground  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is 
,  horrible  to  describe  the  shifts  to  which  1 
:  she  was  driven,  and  the  temptations  ! 

to  which,  rather  than  betray  her  self-  ^ 
,  iuqiosed  trust,  she  allowed  herself  to  ' 
;  y  eld.  There  was  a  large  tortoise- 
:  shell  cat,  persecuted  by  the  children  : 
I  of  the  Old  Wharl-Side,  who  was  in  the  , 
!  habit  of  creeping  down  into  the  cel-  ! 
lars  at  ebb-tide  for  food  and  shelter.  | 
One  day  it  fell  upon  the  unusual  good  ; 
fortune  of  finding  a  rat  too  small  and 
feeble  to  show  fight,  for  the  rats  ran  | 
'  large  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zelda’s  j 
,  fortune.  The  poor  creature  was  al- 
;  ready  half  killed  by  the  hungry  cat  I 
when  the  more  hungry  woman  caught  j 
sight  of  the  unequal  battle.  It  was  ! 
\  not  from  any  sentimental  desire  to  | 
protect  the  weak  that  a  sudden  im-  ; 
i  pulse  made  her  send  the  cat  flying  to 
the  other  end  of  the  cellar  with  one  of 
her  pattens  after  it.  There  was  a 
great  corporation  dinner  at  St.  Bavons 
that  evening,  but  no  turtle  was  en¬ 


joyed  with  greater  zest  than  was  Mrs. 
Goldriek’s  solitary  supj)er.  Not  only 
was  her  gnawing  hunger  appeased  for 
a  time,  but  this  struggle  with  even 
the  gutter  eats  for  their  prey  had 
given  her  an  idea.  Before  she  laid 
down  that  night  she  had  invented  a 
rat-trap,  with  all  the  skill  and  craft  of 
necessity. 

Thus  much  for  her  bodily  footl. 
For  spiritual  food  she  was  as  well  off 
as  ever.  The  more  her  physical 
strength  failed,  the  more  her  craze 
grew  into  definite  certainty  that  Zelda 
was  still  alive.  She  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  thought  that  she 
had  sacrificed  her  life  to  a  shadow, 
and  the  greater  were  the  pains  of  sac¬ 
rifice,  the  less  it  seemed  possible  that 
they  were  thrown  away. 

And  so  this  was,  so  far,  the  end  of 
the  Cornflower.  If  she  had,’  as  she 
!  believed,  succeeded  in  betraying  her 
’  good  angel  into  the  most  miserable  of 
all  miserable  marriages,  she  had  cer¬ 
tainly  crowded  all  the  wasted  strength 
of  her  nature  into  one  life-long  ett'ort 
after  expiation.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  husband  of  her  friend  and 
mistress  had  already  an  heir  by  a 
first  unhappy  wife,  her  duty  was  obvi¬ 
ous  —  she  removed  it  from  the  way. 
When  Squire  Maynard’s  ruin  was  im¬ 
minent,  her  duty  was  also  clear  —  to 
use  her  increasing  influence  over  him 
and  his  affairs,  and  rob  him  right  and 
left  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
Marietta’s  child.  When  the  i)edlar 
Aaron  made  her  and  her  reputed  sav¬ 
ings  the  price  of  his  recovering  for  her 
the  stolen  d.irling  whom  Marietta  had 
left  to  her  keeping,  she,  in  her  crimi¬ 
nal  ignorance  of  those  English^  laws 
which  every  one  is  assumed  to  have 
at  his  fingers’  ends  by  intuition,  did  not 
think  twice  of  herself  —  self  had  be¬ 
come  nothing  to  her  long  ago.  After 
so  much  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  she  had  given  up  her  life’s 
object,  however  irrational  it  may  seem 
to  the  majority  of  us  other  shadow- 
hunters,  in  order  to  exchange  a  diet  of 
rats  for  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Her  inheritance  was  Zeld^^  the  child 
of  the  more  than  mother  whom  she 
herself,  as  she  thought,  bad  betrayed 
and  destroyed,  and  she  was  not  one  to 
sell  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  As  tor 
her  own  child,  Mr.  Brandt’s  missing 
cashier,  who  had  been  a  good  sort  of 
son  to  her  before  he  went  under  wate  r 
among  the  Dutch  dykes,  she  had  bee  u 
proud  of  him  after  a  fashion,  if  it  was 
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only  because  he  did  not  squint  like 
his  father :  but  every  maternal  corner 
of  her  heart  had  been  preenga^cd 
long  before  he  was  born.  Nothing 
was  more  natural  than  his  disapjiear- 
ance  —  he  had  come  of  a  roving  race, 
not  over  regardful  of  legal  honesty, 
and  va.s  no  doubt  on  his  legs  some¬ 
where.  When  she  had  seen  his  name 
advertised  on  the  hand  bills,  she  only 
assumed  that  he  had  st-mehow  man¬ 
aged  to  better  himself  at  e.xeeptional 
expense  to  the  ftortfiox,  and  returned 
to  look  for  her  key,  thankful  that  her 
marriage  with  Aaron  had  not  biinlened 
her  with  domestic  complications  and 
interruptions.  Possibly,  in  another 
rank  of  life,  she  would  have  set  to 
hunt  for  her  key  ou  the  floor  of  a 
mad-house ;  nor  is  it  altogether  pleas¬ 
ant  to  think  how  often  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  mental  and  moral  groove  per¬ 
mitted  to  a  special  temjH'niment  by 
special  circumstances  may  be  taken 
by  those  who  profess  and  call  them¬ 
selves  sane  as  proof  of  madness.  She 
knew  what  she  was  about,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  lights,  set  about  it  in 
what  she  thought  was  the  straightest 
and  most  appropriate  way  to  succeed, 
without  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
yielding  one  inch  of  herself  even  to 
the  attacks  of  hunger  —  that  fiercest 
enemy  wherewith  moral  strength  can 
be  called  on  to  contend.  Since  these 
are  generally  taken  as  the  clearest 
proofs  of  the  soundest  sanity,  she 
ought  not  to  be  charged  even  with 
monomania.  She  was  supremely  in 
earnest,  supremely  steadfast,  su¬ 
premely  ignorant  of  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  and  nothing  more. 

If  she  could  only  set  her  eyes  on 
the  Zelda  whom  she  knew  not  even 
by  name,  and  have  surrendered  the 
old  chest  into  the  hands  of  her  for 
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whose  sake  she  still  carried  on  the  trade  i 
of  miser,  she  would  have  joyfully  sung  j 
the  Nunc  Dmillis  which  had  for  years  ^ 
been  the  sole  canticle  of  Hope  to  her 
soul.  After  so  long  a  vigil  nothing 
could  be  looked  for  but  a  long  sleep, 
which  to  her  meant  the  welcome  end 
of  all  things.  The  thought  of  dying  j 
before  her  watch  was  over  was  so  bit-  i 
ter  as  to  seem  impossible.  Though  ' 
the  days  slipped  by  and  made  her  | 
grow  older  and  older,  as  if  they  were  i 
so  many  years,  her  absorption  in  her  ' 
mission  rendered  her  as  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  course  of  time  as  though  ' 
past,  present,  and  future  were  terms 
without  meaning  or  diflerence.  Her  ' 
mentai  backward  journey  to  Vienna 
was  as  real  as  her  present  penance,  ! 
and  neither  was  less  real  than  must  be  ' 
her  absolution  before  she  died.  Mean-  i 
while,  to  her  superstitious  temiter,  I 
everything  depended  on  the  finding  | 
of  the  key. 

She  searched  so  carefully  as  to  leave  ; 
no  spot  in  the  cellar  unfingered.  She 
counted  the  bricks,  and  feft  over  and 
round  them  one  by  one  three  times  | 
over,  tearing  up  every  weed  and  prob-  , 
ing  every  crevice  and  rat-hole.  The  , 
frogs,  toads,  and  all  other  loathsome  ' 


native's  of  the  place  looked  upon  her 
as  so  entirely  naturalized,  that  they 
only  sat  and  stared  at  her,  even  when 
she  transformed  herself  into  a  cat  for 
the  sake  of  their  meat.  She,  in  turn, 
became  so  used  to  their  ways,  that 
their  splashings  and  scramblings  were 
a  n'lief  to  her  solitude.  But  though 
she  became  at  home  with  them  more 
than  any  unwilling  prisoner  could 

Eossibly  be,  she  had  been  cut  off  from 
uman  sounds  for  so  long  that  the 
softest  whis])er,  if  it  differe<l  from  the 
iiersistent  baby  voice  that  never  left 
her  ears,  would  have  startled  ami 
jarred  ujH»n  her  mort'  than  all  the 
strange  noises  of  her  splashing  and 
scrambling  companions.  And  it  was 
not  by  any  means  a  soft  whi.sper  that 
at  the  end  of  her  third  day  of  rat¬ 
trapping  called  “  Mag  !  ”  down  the 
cellar  staircase. 

Not  that  the  voice  v/as  intended  to 
he  anything  but  eminently  soft  and 
|>ersuasive.  “  Mag  !  ”  it  called  out 
again,  “are  you  always  down  there 
among  the  coals  ?  Come  up  and  give 
me  some  brandy  —  but  be  still  for 
your  life :  things  are  a  little  queer 
with  me  just  now.  I’ve  knifed  a  noble¬ 
man,  and  the  Chnk'enr/ros  are  after 
me,  so  I’ve  just  looked  in  to  keep  you 
company  for  a  day  or  two  till  things 
are  <juiet  again —  they  won’t  look  for 
me  here,  and  you  may  as  well  let  me 
have  that  thousand  pounds.” 

Her  heart  sank  down :  what  was 
to  Itecome  of  her  with  her  husband 
coming  to  claim  free  quarters  in  her 
empty  house,  and  with  her  key  still 
unlbund  V  But  before  she  had  time  to 
answer  a  loud  knock  sounded  at  the 
street  door.  Aaron  (ioldrick  ran  back 
along  the  ]>assage,and  no  doubt  made 
use  of  some  convenient  chink  to  recon¬ 
noitre  such  a  strange  event  as  a  visitor 
to  the  must  deserted  house  in  all  St. 
Bavuns.  At  any  rate  he  soon  ran 
back  with  his  teeth  chattering  almost 
audibly,  nor  did  he  pause  as  before  at 
the  head  of  the  cellar,  but  came  down 
headlong  to  the  verge  of  the  pool. 

“  Mag,  you  old  witch,  there’s  always 
a  something  whenever  1  come  here. 
Here’s  a  man,  a  detective.  I’ll  lay  'my 
thousand  to  all  your  bare  l)oards.  Go 
up  and  tell  him  all  the  lies  you  can 
think  of,  there’s  an  angel.  I  can’t 
step  into  all  that  slime,  or  I’d  lie 
behind  your  coals.” 

“  You  coward.  Stay  where  you  are, 
then  —  ril  go  and  see.” 

“  Is  there  no  back  way  out  Y  Can’t 
one  get  to  the  river  Y  ” 

“  None.  You  must  make  the  best 
of  it  there,  unless  you  want  to  slip 
down  and  lie  there  till  the  tide  comes 
u}>  and  drowns  you  —  supposing 
you’re  meant  to  be  drowned.” 

“  Get  rid  of  him  any  way  —  tell 
him  ”  — 

“  I'll  tell  him  what  I  please.”  So 
she  waded  back  to  the  steps,  put  on 
her  most  stony  manner,  and  opened 
the  door  as  she  had  done  to  Claudia 
on  Whit  Mun<lay  —  the  last  human 
being,  save  Aaron,  who  had  dared  to 
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seek  the  witch  in  her  den.  Her  heart 
which  had  sunk  down  at  the  unex-’ 
pected  arrival  of  her  husband,  rose  up 
again  above  its  dead  level :  since 
nothing  was  so  extraordinary  as  a 
knock  at  her  door,  it  must  presage 
something  more  extriiordinary  than  tEe 
visit  of  a  ])oliceman,  and  there  was 
but  one  thing  that  with  her  could  be 
the  subject  of  any  presentiment  or 
presage. 

Something  so  extraordinary  ha;)- 
pened  to  me  a  day  after  my  h.alf  quar¬ 
rel  with  Lord  Lisburn  that  I  gave  up 
astonishment  at  anything  thenceforth 
and  forever.  1  had  just  read  in  the 
I'ruiiipet  that  monstrous  rumor  of  the 
forthcoming  marriage  between  Lord 
Lisburn  and  the  girl  whom  1  had  now 
come  to  hate  with  a  sort  of  fascination. 
I  cannot  wonder  at  myself  even  row 
for  beginning  to  think  her  inthience 
savored  of  the  supernatural  —  indeed 
1  was  not  only  beginning  to  think  it, 
I  had  come  to  leel  it,  in  sjjite  of  my 
sot)er  reason.  But  it  was  not  this  that 
surjmised  me :  Zelda  was  clcarlv  as 
invincible  as  fate,  and  if  she  had  set 
her  heart  upon  marrying  me  insteiid 
of  Lord  Lisburn,  I  hail  no  doubt  but 
that  she  would  only  have  had  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  I  should  have  obeyed.  1 
could  hanlly  bear  to  think  of  it  all, 
however,  little  as  I  was  surprised  ;  and 
to  this  day  I  cannot  tell  whether  my 
disgust  arose  simply  from  shame  on 
behalf  of  my  friend  and  patron,  or 
simply  Irom  a  t'eehle  rebellion  of  my 
reason  against  the  overwhelming  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  beggar  girl,  or  whether  it 
arose  from  both  of  these  combined 
with  a  touch  of  jealousy  .  If  she  was 
to  be  the  arbitress  of  my  destiny  it 
would  have  been  some  bitter  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  feel  that  she  chose  to  be  the 
arbitress  of  mine  alone. 

I  had  hardly  digested  this  piece  of 
news,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  whether  Lord  Lisburn  sailed  to 
the  Pole  or  no,  I  must  henceforth  re¬ 
sign  duties  that  would  keep  me  in  the 
daily  presence  of  the  future  mistress 
of  the  Esmeralda,  when  the  maid-of-all- 
work  who  waited  on  me  at  my  lodg¬ 
ings  entered  and  brought  me  a  letter 
directed  in  a  strange  hand.  I  had 
once  spoken  to  myself  of  something 
being  as  impossible  as  that  I  should 
ever  be  a  murderer  or  a  million¬ 
aire.  Now,  to  me,  the  possession  of  a 
thousand  pounds  would  h.ave  answered 
all  the  practical  purposes  of  a  million  : 
and  the  envelope,  jdainly  addressed 
to  my  self,  and  without  a  word  of  ex- 
plan.ation,  contained  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  of  exactly  a  thousand  jiouiids. 
I  had  never  seen  so  much  money  in 
my  life  before  :  it  was  as  if  the  Bank 
of  England  had  turned  into  a  cloud 
and  burst  over  my  head.  At  first  I 
thought  it  some  blunder,  but  grad¬ 
ually  a  suspicion  dawned  upon  me 
that  made  me,  though  alone,  color  up 
with  shame.  That  Carol  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Brandts  he  had 
told  me  the  first  time  I  had  ever  met 
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liiin  :  that  he  chattered  about  every¬ 
body  to  everybody,  I  knew.  What  | 
was  more  likely  tlian  that  he  had  been  | 
Uikiiij;  about  me  and  niv  destitution  ! 
in  the  (juarter  where,  feast  in  the  I 
world,  I  would  have  my  name,  far  less 
my  poverty,  even  whispered  ?  It  was 
just  the  cold-blooded  kind  of  thing  I 
that  was  strictly  appropriate  to  I 
Claudia  ;  she  was  just  the  "irl,  I  i 
thought,  to  destroy  a  man’s  life  for  1 
him,  and  then  console  him  by  not  al-  | 
lowing  his  body  to  starve.  Not  one  i 
of  the  notes  would  I  touch,  though  I 
were  reduced  to  take  all  my  meals  at  j 
coffee  stalls;  1  would  let  myself  fall  to  | 
a  siege  diet  of  rats  and  mice  before  ' 
letting  myself  accept  such  an  insult  in  | 
the  name  of  charity.  ! 

The  only  (iiiestion  was,  how  to  re-  i 
turn  them.  It  would  not  do  to  put  j 
them  into  the  post  —  it  was  just  pos-  i 
sible  1  might  be  mistaken.  At  last,  i 
after  much  meditation,  a  brilliant  | 
thought  came  into  my  head.  I  would 
run  down  to  St.  Bavons  itself,  and  i 
ask  my  lawyer  acipiaiutance  there  to  ' 
consult  Miss  Brandt,  as  a  well-known 
supporter  of  public  and  private  char-  I 
ities,  to  what  institution  in  St.  Bavons 
she  would  advise  a  client  of  his  to  i 
make  a  donation  of  a  thousand  pounds,  j 
If  she  understood  the.  question,  she  | 
woulil  be  sure  to  betray  herself  in  i 
some  way  :  if  she  did  not,  it  would  be  i 
time  fur  me  to  make  farther  inc^uiries  i 
and  to  seek  less  delicate  means  of 
showing  her  what  I  thought  of  such  a 
gift.  I  do  not  know  if  I  hit  upon  the 
best  course  to  follow,  but  it  was  the 
only  one  I  could  think  of,  nor  did  the 
ne.xt  morning  alter  the  conclusion  of 
the  evening. 

There  was  nothing  to  keep  me  in 
town  for  two  clear  days  ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  Trumpet  and  my  own  rigid  | 
economy,  I  could  spare  the  money  as  I 
well  as  the  time.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out,  when  Lord  Lisburn,  to 
my  shame  —  a  shame  of  which  1  was 
ashamed  —  called  for  the  first  time  to 
be  a  witness  of  my  wretched  lodgings, 
and  of  the  poverty  which  I  chose,  so 
far  as  I  could,  to  keep  concealed  from 
all  men. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  uncourteous 
enough  to  seem  to  observe  —  that  was  ! 
not  the  way  of  the  truest  gentleman 
whom  I  ever  knew.  But  that  I  felt 
and  looked  confused  is  certain,  and  my 
false  shame  did  me  no  goo<l  in  after 
days.  How  clearly  every'  instant  of 
that  day  is  imprinted  on  my  mind  — 
how  strangely  every  word,  every  ges¬ 
ture.  every  look,  seemed  to  work  to¬ 
gether  .as  if  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
shout  the  most  fatal  chain  of  circum-  I 
stance  that  ever,  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  fault,  contrived  to  place  one  mor¬ 
tal  at  the  utter  mercy  of  another.  Do  we 
ever  sufficiently  notice  how,  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  event,  however  slight  —  not 
only  the  destinies  of  wars  and  king¬ 
doms,  but  the  wearing  of  a  coat  or  the 
spilling  of  a  cup  of  tea  —  there  must 
have  gone  a  special  train  of  circum¬ 
stances,  beginning  with  the  beginning 


of  the  world  ;  l)irths.  deaths,  marriages, 
looks,  thoughts,  words,  gestures,  times 
and  pl.ace.s,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  without  every  one  of  which, 
combined  with  and  following  one 
another  in  one  definite  and  invariable 
way,  the  fortune  of  war  would  have 
been  reversed  and  the  tea  would  not 
have  been  spilled  ?  I  am  not  a  fatalist, 
because  I  have  witnessed,  if  I  have 
never  exercised,  the  full  power  of  will, 
before  which  circumstance  went  down  j 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  But  I  ' 
can  fully  sympathize  with  those  who  I 
hold  thiit  the  setjuence  and  combina-  1 
tion  of  all  things  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  —  that  the  human  will  itself  ! 
is  but  a  circumstance,  seeing  how 
much  it  depends  for  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  and  therefore  for  its  exercise, 
upon  temperament,  which  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  birth  and  breeding,  and  upon 
opportunity  —  upon  matters  which 
take  away  from  the  will  itself  all  at¬ 
tributes  of  independent  power. 

'Phis  is  a  long  digression  into  the 
mysteries  of  j)hilosoph}'  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  by'  my  stupid  mortificiition  at 
having  to  receive  a  peer  of  the  realm 
at  my  own  home  —  if  so  sacred  a  word 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  such 
terms  as  Two-pair  back  and  Solitude. 

“  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  favor, 
Vaughan,”  he  said.  “  You  knotv  the 
news,  of  course  —  confound  those 
cads,  who  won’t  even  let  a  man  have 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  tell  his  i 
own  story.  I’m  afraid,  somehow,  we  I 
didn’t  part  as  good  friends  as  we  ought 
—  I  was  angry,  I  own,  and  was  in  the 
right  besides  —  but  you  couldn’t  ex^*ct 
to  know  Pauline  so  well  as  I.  AVell, 

I  like  to  be  straightforward  and  do 
things  right  off,  and  so  do  y'ou,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  I  want  you  to  be  friends 
with  Pauline  —  do  you  understand  ? 
'There’s  not  another  man  whom  I’d 
insult  Pauline  by  asking  such  a  thing, 
but  you’ve  saved  my  life  twice,  you 
know  ;  you  can’t  throw  me  over,  and 
if  you’re  my  friend  you  must  be  Pau¬ 
line’s  too.  Poor  girl  1  I  must  get 
her  all  the  friends  I  can.” 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the 
craving  of  a  man  who  professed  to  de-  i 
spise  the  world  for  some  one  to  stand  ' 
by  him.  Besides,  I  had  made  up  my  I 
mind  that,  whatever  Zelda  might  be  I 
to  me,  she  could  never  be  my  friend,  j 
But  I  was  touched  by,  his  frankness 
anti  gratitude,  and  by'  the  delicacy' 
with  which  he  tried  to  explain  that  if 
he  had  to  choose  between  Zehla  and 
me,  he  was  now  bound  by  stronger 
ties  than  those  of  friendship  and  grat¬ 
itude.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  say,  “  'ITienyou  must  choose  Aelda :  ” 

I  only  said,  lightly,  — 

“  They  say,  my  lord,  when  a  man 
marries  he  says  .adieu  to  his  friends; 

I  hope,  though  you  are  going  to  the 
North  Pole,  you  will  only  say  au  revoir 
to  yours.” 

Even  this  innocent  speech  was  an¬ 
other  link  in  the  chain. 

“  Not  even  au  revoir  to  you.  By 
the  way  you  seem  off  on  a  journey,  to 


judge  from  the  look  of  your  portman¬ 
teau.” 

“  Oh,  only  for  a  few  days.” 

“  ‘  H.  Vaughan,  St.  Bavons,’  ”  he 
said,  reading  my  label.  “  By  the  way', 
what  sort  of  a  place  is  St.  Bavons  ? 

I  have  a  reason  for  asking.” 

“Very'  large,  and  very  hideous  — 
chiefly  celebrated  for  turtle,  back 
streets,  and  Quakers.” 

“  By  Jove  1  the  bonnets  like  coal¬ 
scuttles  !  ”  He  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  — 

“  By  the  way,  if  you  come  across  a 
policeman,  or  anyboily'  who  is  likely 
to  know  the  holes  and  corners  of  the 
town  —  if  there  is  a  ‘  Royal  Arms,’ 
and  an  ‘  Old  Point  Hotel,’  ”  — 

“  Of  course  there  are  :  at  least,  close 
by.  Why  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  place,  then.  Then  jou 
can  find  some  chance  of  asking,  with- 
>  out  saying  why,  if  there’s  an  old  gipsy 
I  woman,  or  some  such  person,  known 
as  Queen  Marg.aret ;  she’s  said  to  be 
I  a  witch  who  coins  gold,  which  sounds 
'  like  a  human  curiositv,  anyhow  —  if 
you’re  interested  in  sucli  things.” 

(To  bo  eoDtinued  ) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  I.  A  FASHIONABLE  WED¬ 
DING. 

So  Madge  lay  in  the  ward  of  a  hos- 
pit.a1,  and  on  the  charge  sheet  of  a 
police-station.  But  whilst  doctors  and 
nurses  are  restoring  her  to  conscious¬ 
ness  in  order  that  she  may  be  in  a  fit 
state  of  body  to  face  the  accusation  of 
j  having  robbed  Mr.  Jiddledubbin,  let 
us  revert  to  the  nobleman  who  was 
the  primarv  cause  of  all  this  —  the 
stranger  who  made  his  brief  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  “  Chequers  ”  inn  that  rainy 
night  eighteen  years  ago,  and  van¬ 
ished  like  a  shooting-star. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  —  such  things  will  hamen  — 
that  Madge  was  married  to  Thomas 
Brown,  ostler,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  manfiage  ceremony  was 
performed  in  London. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
and  Revel  was  united,  or  in  the  more 
I  respectful  newspaper  language  of  the 
I  day,  his  Grace  led  to  the  hymeneal 
!  altar  the  Lady  Helena  Pomona  Card- 
I  well,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the 
celebrated  and  Right  Honorable  Sir 
I  Job  Boroughs  Whitworth  Placard 
I  Cardwell,  Marquis  of  Newcomen  and 
Knight  of  St.  P.atrick.  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  politely 
absolved  the  noble  duke  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  repairing  with  his  illustri¬ 
ous  consort  to  a  cold,  damp  church 
upon  a  winter’s  morning,  and  granted 
a  special  license  under  his  high  dispens¬ 
ing  signature  as  Lord  Primate  of  the 
realm.  By  virtue  of  this  courtly  and 
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graceful  document  the  Right  Reverend 
Dr.  Simonet  Tythe,  Bishop  of  Selsole- 
and-Man,  who  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  French  Huguenots,  and  the 
very  Venerable  Archdeacon  Crorl, 
who  was  descended  from  himself,  were 
enabled  to  administer  the  sacrament 
of  matrimony  after  the  most  approved 
rules  of  politeness  ;  and  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  manner  at  the  duke’s 
mansion  in  town.  It  was  an  imposing 
building  erected  bv  Sir  John  Van¬ 
brugh,  and  it  stretched  from  one  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  the  Tliames  River  and 
blocked  up  the  way  to  one  of  the  busi¬ 
est  parts  of  parliamentary  London  at 
Whitehall,  and  it  was  properly  aired 
and  heated  for  the  marriage  sacrament, 
which  a  church  would  hardly  have 
been. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
sacrament  was  administered  in  this 
agreeable  way,  for  although  the  Prot¬ 
estant  clergy  have  a  trick  of  sneering 
at  the  sacred  pretensions  of  marriage, 
which  thev  probably  derived  from 
Martin  Luther,  yet  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  very  formally  and  precisely 
includes  matrimony  among  its  seven 
sacraments.  Indeed,  considering  that 
the  word  sacrament  is  ilerived  from 
the  Latin  mcramentum,  and  we  are 
still  accustomed  to  speak  sometimes  of 
“  the  marriage  oath,"  as  a  saCred  thing, 
some  persons  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Protestant  Church  has 
dealt  lightly  in  this  matter.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  no  getting  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope’s 
marriage  was  a  sacrament,  for  although 
his  Grace  naturally  inherited  a  belief 
in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  established 
Church  of  Kngland,  yet  the  most 
noble  Marquis  of  Newcomen  had  hered¬ 
itary  and  political  reasons  equally 
strong  for  adhering  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  Lady  Helena  Pomona 
therefore  naturally  declared  herself  a 
Papist.  It  was  upon  that  account  his 
Eminence  Clement  Sylvester,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  family,  and  Monsignor 
Digby,  an  English  Jesuit,  had  looked 
rather  coolly  on  this  marriage  at  first, 
and  had  proposed  to  convert  the 
duke  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  it.  But  they  had  subsefjuently  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  the  inevitable,  when 
Lord  Newcomen,  who,  like  most  suc¬ 
cessful  politicians,  loved  a  compromise, 
assured  them  that  married  ladies  gen¬ 
erally  have  their  own  way,  and  that 
the  duke  would  probably  be  soon  con¬ 
verted  in  the  curtained  and  eloquent 
privacy  of  his  wife’s  apartments.  Ul¬ 
timately,  therefore,  it  came  about  that 
his  Eminence  the  cardinal  consented 
to  show  that  he  could  be  to  the  full  as 
well  bred,  where  a  duke  was  con¬ 
cerned,  as  his  Grace  the  Ix)rd  Primate 
of  England.  Something  was  courte¬ 
ously  whispered  about  the  extrenmly 
delicate  health  of  the  Lady  Helena, 
who  could  attend  three  balls  and  dance 
eight  hours  every  night  of  the  season 
without  inconvenience ;  and  the  muster 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  both 


persuasions  in  their  robes  of  honor  at 
I  Revel  Hou'‘e  that  day  was  extremely 
I  edifying. 

The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  came 
over  from  France  to  attend  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  he  and  his  Catholic  clergy 
I  appeared  to  the  most  advantage,  for 
I  a  mere  prim  apron  and  silk  stm'kings, 
I  however  artistically  made  to  display 
!  the  rounded  calf  of  a  well-turned  leg. 
I  or  the  plump  majesty  of  a  p -elate’s  pro- 
I  portions  below  the  chest,  look  neither 
so  dignified  nor  picturesque  as  the  tlow- 
;  ing  robes,  the  priceless  face,  the  hand¬ 
some  cross  and  signet  ring  which  gave 
))omp  and  splendor  to  the  command¬ 
ing  presence  of  Archbishop  Clement, 
the  most  famous  orator  and  theologian 
of  the  Gallican  Church. 

There  was  almost  regal  state  at 
Revel  House  thatdiiy,  when  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  interests  of  the  two 
grejit  names  of  Courthope  and  New¬ 
comen,  whose  partisans  divided  the 
kingdom,  were  blended  into  one. 
There  was  not  a  gentleman  of  cither 
family  who  did  not  feel  that  his  chances 
of.winning  fame  and  distinction  in  the 
public  service  were  strengthened  by 
that  alliance.  The  carri.ages  which 
bore  the  wedding  guests  to  breakfast, 
stretched  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
Whitehall  to  Piccadilly  ;  and  there  was 
not  a  single  person  in  any  one  of  them, 
from  the  veteran  j)arty  leader  to  tlie 
bridesmaids’  sisters  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  ye.ar  of  their  teens,  and  the  dash- 
I  ing,  high-spirited  young  cornets  and 
clerks  —  who  had  not  something  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  the  Duke  or  the 
Marquis. 

l.,ord  Newcomen  had  been  in  the  min¬ 
istry  from  time  immemorial.  He  was 
a  very  clever  nobleman,  stout,  good-na¬ 
tured,  of  an  easy  temper.  The  court 
liked  him  because  he  really  would  do 
any  thing  he  could  to  please  a  prince 
or  princess,  and  liked  to  jdease  them 
better  than  he  liked  to  please  other  peo¬ 
ple.  His  colleagues  approved  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  noisy  or  troublesome. 
He  let  them  take  as  much  fame  and 
I  consume  as  much  consequence  as  they 
'  pleased,  so  that  they  left  him  the  sub- 
,  stantial  benefits  of  ollice — a  crown 
lease  now  and  then,  a  lord  wardenship 
for  himself,  an  unobtnisive  sinecure 
for  a  friend  or  a  relative.  In  return 
he  gave  good  dinners  for  the  party, 
kept  open  the  pleasantest  house  in 
town,  and  was  always  ready  to  put  the 
peers  in  a  good  humor  by  a  few  amus¬ 
ing  after-dinner  stories.  His  lord- 
ship  was  indeed  an  invaluable  man  to 
his  party,  for  he  had  no  political  opin¬ 
ions,  and  had  never  professed  any. 
He  was  pledged  to  no  course  of  action 
upon  any  subject ;  and  he  was  popular 
among  the  people  because  he  was  the 
I  most  affable  and  unaffected  of  men ; 

I  a  stout  hearty-looking  gentleman  witli 
I  full  red  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  short 
sand-colored  whiskers.  Personal  ap¬ 
pearance  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
popularity,  and  nobody  could  say  that 
the  marquis  was  a  fop  or  a  sloven. 
He  looked  like  a  thriving  cheesemon¬ 


ger,  and  his  grandfather  had  actually 
I  been  in  that  profitable  branch  of 
'  trade,  till  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
longest  lawsuits  on  record  even  for 
;  an  Irish  inheritance,  it  had  suddenly 
;  appeared  that  none  of  the  claimants 
I  who  hail  lieen  contending  for  theprop- 
I  erty  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
;  that  the  rightful  heir  was  Lord  Xew- 
i  comen’s  grandfather,  old  Jim  McMur- 
'  rough  or  Borough,  who  kept  a  shhp  in 
I  Sligo.  Jim  drank  himself  to  death 
i  with  joy  ;  but,  of  course,  his  successor 
changed  the  family  name  in  accordance 
'  with  its  ancient  siielling  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  sanctioned  by  Sir  Bernard 
!  Burke,  and  bloomed  out  as  a  full 
1  fledged  ambassador.  His  son,  the 
j  present  marquis,  had  been  'dandled 
I  into  st.atesinanship  on  the  knees  of 
:  duchesses  and  princesses  of  the  blood. 

.  He  had  ridden  cock-horse  on  the  walk- 
I  ing-sticks  of  kings  and  enijicrors. 

His  father  had  turned  opjiortunity  to 
I  good  account  ;  he  had  increased  the 
family  property,  jiaid  off  mortages 
i  with  the  iiroceeds  of  early  information, 

I  and  ptirciiased  so  much  parliamentary 
influence  in  unsuspected  places,  that 
I  he  could  pull  an  incredible  number  of 
I  political  check-strings  without  appar- 
1  ently  moving  foot  or  finger.  The 
present  marquis  had  stepped  into  this 
agree.able  position  at  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  old  He  had  luari'icd  a 
charming  French  wife,  and  notwitli- 
,  standing  his  bluff'  British  aspect,  he 
really  looked  ujion  the  affairs  of  this 
world  very  much  from  a  Parisian  point 
of  view.  He  laughed  at  men  and 
:  columns,  while  he  used  and  enjoyed 
'  them. 

No  wonder  then  that  all  the  world 
'  of  wealth  and  fashion  were  ready  to 
,  come  at  his  call,  or  that  their  prompt¬ 
itude  was  in  no  way  diminished  by 
;  the  opportunity  which  arose  on  the 
I  present  occasion  of  paying  court  to 
j  the  rich,  powerful  placeman  and  an 
1  authentic  duke  at  the  same  time. 

I  His  Grace,  had  he  been  consulted, 

I  would  have  liked  to  manage  the  thing 
;  more  quietly,  but  the  French  mar- 
I  chioness  would  not  hear  of  it  being 
done  in  a  corner,  and  Lord  Newcomen 
thought  if  it  was  done  at  all,  it  should 
j  be  done  well.  His  wife  had  made  the 
match,  being  fascinated  by  the  duke’s 
title,  which  was  historical  and  familiar 
to  her  in  many  charming  French  nov¬ 
els.  Lord  Newcomen  thought  that  as 
his  daughter  must  be  married  to  some¬ 
body,  she  might  as  well  be  Duchess  of 
Courthope  and  Revel  as  not.  He  was 
rather  staggered  at  the  business  ar¬ 
rangements  suggested  by  Messrs.  Mort¬ 
main  and  Feoff'  to  his  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Plumbas  and  Dumbus ;  for  the 
duke  required  the  whole  amount  of 
his  wife’s  fortune  to  be  paid  down, 
whereas  his  lordship  was  determined 
to  tie  up  every  penny  under  stringent 
settlements  ;  but  at  last  the  thing  was 
arranged  by  Lord  Newcomen  negotiat¬ 
ing  a  loan  through  the  government 
broker  with  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  which  wanted  a  new  charter. 
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and  was  pn-pared  to  lend  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  a  sum  suflieient  for  his  im¬ 
mediate  necessities  on  the  tacit  under- 
8tandin<'  that  they  should  oet  it. 

Things  having  thus  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody  in  gooil 
society,  the  wedding  festival,  as 
already  said,  was  imposing  in  its  state 
and  magnificence.  'I'he  company 
comprised  the  Archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  York,  the  cabinet  ministers 
anil  c.\-ininisters  of  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  country,  the  duke  being 
nominally  a  Tory  aiul  the  manjuis 
nominally  a  Whig  ;  most  of  tlie  proud 
old  Catholic  nobility  who  so  sehlom 
come  abroad,  all  the  well-connected 
bishops,  deans,  and  canons  of  the  High 
Church  and  the  Broad  Church,  all  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  could 
beg,  borrow,  or  win  an  invitation  to 
be  present.  The  Catholic  jmrtion  of 
the  marriage  service  was  sung  by  some 
of  the  finest  voices  in  Europe,  iinitorted 
from  divers  opera  houses,  as  the  custom 
is.  The  gorgeous  family  plate  and 
art  treasures,  collected  by  wealth  and 
taste  for  countless  generations,  were 
profusely  displayed,  and  as  the  great 
folding-doors  of  the  bantpteting  hall 
were  filing  open  by  the  duke’s  cham¬ 
berlain  to  his  friends,  the  band  of  his 
Grace’s  old  regiment,  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  playeil  them  in  amidst  the 
blaze  of  diamonds,  and  the  nodding  of 
plumes  on  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry 
of  the  land. 

Lord  and  Lady  Newcomen  received 
the  wedding  guests  with  the  accom- 
lished  charm  of  a  practised  host  and 
ustess ;  for  our  duke  and  duchess,  in 
compliance  with  our  English  custom, 
left  town  immediately  after  breakfast 
for  Beaumanoir,  his  Grace’s  place,  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties,  which 
Pope  had  called  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

There  more  rejoicings  awaited  them. 
Triumphal  arches  were  erected  with 

“ouR  Youso  duke:,  and  our  old 

CONSTITUTION,” 

“  WELCOME  HOME,” 

•  “O.&H.,” 

and  other  romantic  and  original  devices 
inscribed  upon  them  in  flowers  or  col¬ 
ored  lamps.  His  Grace  arrived  in  a 
carriage  and  four  ;  his  illustrious  con¬ 
sort  sat  beside  him,  tall  and  upright  as 
a  wand,  and  the  people  loudly  cheered 
them  as  they  swept  on  to  the  stately 
castle  gates  of  Beaumanoir,  attended 
by  a  guard  of  honor  composed  of  the 
county  yeomen.  The  park-keepers 
in  their  state  liveries  came  forward  to 
receive  them,  the  ancient  Norman 
church  rung  out  a  joyous  peal  from  its 
time-honored  belfry,  the  militia  band 
sprung  into  music  on  the  lawn,  and  a 
salute  was  fired  in  the  park. 

As  they  neared  the  castle  gate,  the 
duke  sUkkI  up  and  bowed  rejieatedly 
to  the  crowd.  He  was  the  same  tall,  gal¬ 
lant-looking  gentleman  who  had  slept 
at  the  “  Chequers  ”  inn,  and  he  was 
risible  in  the  sight  of  hundreds  as  the 


j  iHirfcct  type  and  presentment  of  a  great 
j  hereditary  noble — the  physical  |)er-  ^ 

I  fection  of  blood  and  race.  Just  then 
there  was  heard  far  above  the  bells 
and  music,  and  above  the  roar  of  can¬ 
non,  a  wild  shriek  from  a  human  heart  | 
which  had  broken,  and  a  young  woman, 
travel-stained,  pale  and  haggard,  ' 
i  fought  her  way  through  the  throng,  j 
I  ami  flung  herself  in  mad  despair  under 
the  horses’  feet.  She  was  one  of  the 
I  numerous  women  of  whose  honor  his 
I  Grace  had  made  s|)ort,  but  has  nofh- 
j  ing  to  do  with  our  story  farther  than  ‘ 

:  to  illustrate  that  the  duke’s  marriage 
had  its  small  cloud  among  so  much  sun-  i 
shine.  She  was  dragged  away,  a  , 

!  shapeless  mass  all  huddled  together  ; 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  in¬ 
cident;  the  crowd  closed  round  her, 
angry  at  the  interruption,  and  think- 
;  iiig  she  was  an  impudent  beggar.  The 
'  carriage  rolled  rapidly'  on,  and  the 
j  duke  welcomed  his  wife  to  his  ances¬ 
tral  home  amidst  deafening  huzzas 
i  from  his  tenantry  and  dependents,  as 
though  he  had  done  something  great 
,  or  goo<l.  But  as  the  flag  was  hoisted 
'  on  the  battlements  to  announce  his 
presence  to  the  country  round,  and 
,  gave  out  its  heavy  folds  to  the  wintry 
,  winds,  it  was  remarked  that  his  Grace 
I  looked  a  little  unnerved,  and  that  his 
I  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  j 
I  hold  his  hat  in  it.  The  newly-made  | 
j  duchess  looked  at  him  with  astonish-  j 
I  ment,  and  whispered  in  a  rather  crisp  i 
I  way  she  had  learned  from  her  mother,  ■ 
“  Mon  ami,  vous  feriez  mieux  de  vous 
j  retirer.”  Then  she  turned  graciously  i 
to  acknowledge  the  congratulations  of  | 
the  kinsfolk  and  retainers  of  the  great  j 
house  who  had  assembled  to  do  her  i 
honor,  while  the  duke  found  a  pretext  i 
to  go  to  his  dressing-room  and  drink  a 
deep  draught  of  wine  before  he  reap-  | 

:  peared  again. 

I  ClIAPTEK  II.  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
COUIITHOPE. 

I  The  marriage  which  took  place  un-  • 
der  such  auspicious  circumstances  to  i 
all  outward  appearance  was  not  a  very  ! 
happy  match.  'I'he  husband  and 
j  wife  did  not  (luarrel.  Persons  in  their 
I  rank  of  life  have  no  need  to  do  that, 
j  because  they  can  so  easily  avoid  each 
j  other’s  society  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Court- 
I  hope  lived  niuch  apart  from  the  duch- 
.  ess.  Indeed,  his  Grace  did  not  like 
I  the  restraints  of  married  life,  and  his 
,  wife  constantly  galled  and  vexed  him. 

I  She  was  a  bright,  sarcastic  French 
j  person,  who  took  very  decided  views 
I  of  things,  and  was  obedient  only  to 
her  confessor.  She  had  rather  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  her  husband  when  she  came 
to  know  him.  She  thought  him  dull 
j  and  heavy-witted  compared  with  her 
I  father,  and  the  brilliant  diplomatists 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  every 
I  evening  round  her  mother’s  tea-table. 

{  She  got  into  a  habit  of  sneering 
I  quietly  at  him,  and  the  duke  winced 
I  under  her  covert  taunts  as  if  they 
I  were  barbed  arrows  which  struck  him 


in  the  face  and  breast.  Perhaps  she 
had  her  own  reasons  fur  having  a  poor 
opinion  of  him  ;  who  can  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  married  life  V  His  Grace 
had  very  little  conversation.  He  was 
accustomed  to  be  amused  and  made 
much  of.  He  had  been  always  king 
of  every  company  he  entered,  the 
bright  particular  star  of  any  firmament 
in  which  he  deigned  to  shine,  and  he 
soon  found  out  that  his  wife  despised 
him.  First  he  was  astonished,  then 
anjiry  ;  but  at  last  her  contempt  ren¬ 
dered  him  sullen  and  indifferent. 

About  a  year  after  their  marriage  a 
son  and  heir  was  born  to  them,  and  it 
seemed  at  first  as  though  the  strong 
link  of  an  existence  for  which  they 
were  both  responsible,  and  which  was 
a  part  of  their  own  lives  would  have 
drawn  them  together.  The  duchess 
j  certainly  tried  for  a  while  to  put  a 
better  face  on  things.  Shu  went  sing¬ 
ing  alxmt  her  nursery  with  her  child 
in  her  arms,  and  tried  to  jest  with  her 
husband ;  but  if  there  was  one  thing 
which  his  Grace  could  understand  less 
than  another  it  was  a  joke.  He  was 
like  most  English  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank  —  rather  solemn,  and  had 
an  excessive  sense  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance.  It  irritated  him  to  feel  his 
moustaches  pulled  by  merry  fingers, 
and  arms  flung  round  his  neck  with 
screams  of  laughter,  while  a  pair  of 
dapper  feet  dangled  half  a  yard  from 
the  ground,  and  clung  to  him.  He 
liked  to  be  made  love  to  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  invited  only  toadies  who 
flattered  him,  at  his  table.  Madge,  if 
she  had  had  ever  so  little  education, 
only  just  enough  to  speak  and  think 
in  conventional  English,  would  have 
fooled  him  to  his  heart’s  content. 
She  would  have  made  him  supremely 
happy.  He  would  have  been  faithful 
to  her,  because  he  would  have  found 
no  such  adulation  elsewhere ;  he  would 
have  been  proud  of  her,  because  she 
would  have  been  so  proud  of  him. 
He  and  Madge  had  the  same  tastes 
and  pleasures ;  they  both  loved  horses 
and  dogs,  coarse  plain  food,  and  a 
country  life  in  the  open  air.  Lady 
Helena  had  not  a  wish  or  an  idea  in 
common  with  him.  Shu  was  light- 
heailed  and  witty,  he  was  ponqious 
and  dull,  not  so  much  by  nature  as  by 
habits  which  had  overgrown  his  in¬ 
stincts.  She  liked  the  life  of  drawing¬ 
rooms,  books,  poetry,  music,  the  arts, 

:  and  the  perpetual  whirl  of  society ;  he 
hated  all  these  things.  So  at  last 
they  gave  up  all  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other ;  and  one  day  the 
duke,  stung  beyond  endurance  by  her 
I  taunts,  let  fall  a  threat  of  fearful  im- 
I  jjort,  telling  her  rudely  and  plainly 
I  that  she  was  not  his  wife,  and  he  stood 
I  up  in  his  wrath  and  cursed  her. 

I  “  I  knew  it,”  she  answered  with 
;  keen  contempt,  “and am  onl^  too  glad 
,  that  my  boy  is  all  my  own.  Tenez,  M. 
j  le  Due,  si  vous  6tes  due  —  chose  qui 
I  n’est  pas  trop  sfire  d’apr^s  ce  que  dit 
I  mon  pere.  Vous  Stes  un  I&che  I  ”  and 
I  she  swept  from  the  room,  leaving  his 


Grace  livid  with  passion,  and  terrified 
by  his  own  imprudence. 

“  Damn  the  wine  1  ”  he  muttered 
fiercely,  after  she  was  gone ;  “  if  I 
had  not  drank  so  much  at  the  hunt 
dinner  I  should  not  have  lost  m  v  tem¬ 
per.  But  never  mind,  my  lady  will 
forget  it  before  morning,  and  at  all 
events  that  old  humbug,  her  father 
(who  has  done  me  so  neatly),  is  too 
sensible  to  make  a  row.” 

His  Grace  was  partly  right  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  partly  wrong. 
The  duchess  did  not  forget  it  all  before 
morning.  On  the  contrary,  she  passed 
a  greater  part  of  the  night  closeted 
with  her  confessor,  a  wise  old  man, 
who  had  known  the  wayward  girl 
fix>m  her  birth,  and  the  next  day, 
while  bis  Grace  was  out  shooting,  she 
quietly  returne<l  with  the  priest  to  her 
own  home,  taking  her  infant  son  and 
his  nurse  with  her.  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Newcomen  pooh-poohed 
the  whole  thing  very  pleasantly,  and 
walked  with  the  latest  news  on  fiis  lips 
into  his  wife’s  boudoir,  giving  her 
jocular  orders  to  bring  ber  Grace  to 
ner  senses,  and  his  wife,  who  loved 
and  trusted  and  admired  him,  did  as 
she  was  bid.  Then  he  walked  down 
to  White’s,  where  a  telegram  had  as¬ 
sured  him  he  should  meet  the  Duke  of 
Courthope,  and  they  talked  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  in  the  bow  window  most 
agreeably. 

Said  the  duke :  “  I  give  your  lonl- 
ship  my  honor  1  am  extremely  dis¬ 
tressed  at  having  huffed  her  Grace  — 
but,  egad,  I  must  tell  your  lonlship 
it  was  after  <linner  :  ”  and  the  duke 
smiled  demurely.  He  did  not  wish  to 
put  a  grave  face  upon  the  business. 

“  By  the  piper  that  played  before 
Moses,  as  they  say  in  my  native  coun¬ 
try,  the  little  vixen  has  got  her  back 
up,  and  there’s  no  getting  it  down, 
your  Grace,  for  a  day  or  two,  ”  laughed 
the  noble  marquis,  who  knew  his 
daughter’s  stubbornness  upon  a  point 
of  conscience  where  she  was  supported 
by  the  priesthood. 

“  I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your 
lordship’s  hands,”  resumed  the  duke, 
with  a  courteous  bow. 

Lord  Newcomen  bit  his  lip,  and  his 
bA)w  darkened  almost  imperceptibly 
for  a  moment.  “Is  there  any  proof 
against  you,  if  you  don’t  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  to  any  one  else  ?  ”  he 
asked  suddenly.  His  lordship  knew 
the  value  of  a  ilirect  home  question 
when  least  expected. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope  flushed 
crimson,  his  lips  moved  once  or  twice 
with  a  painful  spasm,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them.  He  could  not  force 
himself  to  tell  a  direct  lie,  and  at  last 
overcoming  his  emotion  by  a  strong 
effort,  he  blurted  out,  “  By  God, 
lord,  I  don’t  know,”  and  then  he  bit 
his  nether  lip  till  the  blood  flowed. 

Ix>rd  Newcomen  looked  very  hard 
and  keen  when  he  heard  this  startling 
answer ;  and  then  said  briefly,  “  Let  me 
know  the  facts  ;  perhaps  I  can  tell 
you.  What’s  the  woman’s  name  ?  ” 
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“  Zephirine  Malvoisin.” 

'The  marquis  nodded. 

“  The  opera  dancer  ?  ” 

“No;  her  niece,”  answered  the 
duke,  not  sorry  to  relieve  himself  of 
his  terrible  secret  to  a  man  so  clear 
headed  and  expert  in  business  as  the 
marquis. 

“  Where  is  the  girl  now  ?  ” 

“  She  died  in  the  country  hospital 
shortlv  after  my  marriage.” 

“  Marriage  1  ’’  echoed  Lord  New¬ 
comen,  with  a  slight  tone  of  scorn, 
and  raising  his  eyebrows  ;  then  remem¬ 
bering  how  much  any  manifestation 
of  a  feeling  impedes  business,  and  ren¬ 
ders  a  mutual  understanding  between 
gentlemen  difiScult  or  impossible,  he 
asked  with  perfect  politeness  and  good 
temper,  “  Any  children,  duke  ?  ” 

“  Two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,”  answered 
his  Grace,  determined  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

“  Where  are  they  ?  ” 

“  For  the  life  and  soul  of  me  I 
cannot  tell  ;  ”  and  the  duke,  in  mere 
nervous  irritability  and  to  give  em- 
phasi.x  to  his  denial,  rang  the  bell 
sharply,  and  asked  the  waiter  for 
change  for  a  sovereign. 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  nodded  to  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  till 
it  was  brought.  He  owed  half  his 
success  in  life  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  being  civil. 

“  Do  any  of  the  woman’s  relatives 
know  anything  about  it  ?  ”  he  asked, 
waiting  patiently  till  the  duke  had  put 
up  his  change. 

“  Her  brother  does.  He  was  pres¬ 
ent,  but  he  put  himself  out  of  court  by 
forging  my  name  to  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change.” 

“  Have  you  got  the  paper  V  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  the  duke  with  a 
wrv  smile,  which  only  moved  one  side 
of  liis  mouth. 

“  Where  is  the  man  ?  ” 

“  He  lives  at  Rouen,  and  wrote  me 
a  bullying  letter  yesterday.  I  received 
it  just  as  the  hounds  were  about  to 
tlirow  off  in  my  park.” 

“  Let  me  see  those  papers,”  said 
Lord  Newcomen  quickly.  “  I  mean 
the  forgery  and  the  begging  letter.” 

“  They  are  here,”  answered  the  <luke, 
recovering  his  pomposity.  “  I  was  about 
to  place  uiem  in  tne  hands  of  Mort¬ 
main,  my  solicitor,  to  protect  me  against 
that  kind  of  impertinence.” 

Ixird  Newcomen  looked  at  him  out 
of  the  extreme  corner  of  one  eye,  and 
he  thought  “  Dolt,”  but  he  said,  “  No, 
no,  duke,  leave  this  business  to  me 
Lord  Protocol,  in  Paris,  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  me  for  having  got  him  out  of 
a  scrape  with  an  under-secretary  at  F. 
O.  last  year.  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  Monsieur  Gontran  de 
Malvoisin  his  choice  between  a  vice¬ 
consulate  in  South  America,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  never  n^turns,  or  the  hulks 
at  Toulon.  It  is  ouite  immaterial  to 
us  which  of  the  two  he  accepts,  we  must 
get  rid  of  him.” 

'Fhe  duke  brightened  into  extreme 
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grandeur  and  dignity  at  this  unex¬ 
pected  relief.  He  hatl  great  confidence 
in  Lord  Newcomen,  and  a  well 
founded  faith  in  the  occult  powers  of 
government  when  set  in  motion  bv 
competent  hands.  “  Upon  my  soul  j 
am  monstrously  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ship,”  said  his  Grace,  extending  his 
hand  with  great  cordiality,  but  some¬ 
how  or  other  the  noble  marquis  did 
not  see  it,  and  the  duke  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  outstretched  finrrers 
untouched. 

Lord  Newcomen  had  sent  for  the 
clergy  list,  and  was  now  turning  over 
its  pages,  with  a  very  stern  expression 
come  back  into  his  face.  If  he  had 
chosen  to  say  what  it  meant,  he  might 
have  told  that  he  intended  to  driv '  the 
nail  he  had  in  hand  well  home,  indif- 
ferent  as  to  any  fine  feelings  it  might 
pierce  on  its  wav,  or  any  sensitive 
nerves  which  mignt  try  to  evade  its 
point.  With  this  purpose  he  was 
framing  a  lew  more  questions.  He 
never  left  business  half  done. 

“  Where  did  the  marriage  take 
place,  duke  ‘f  ” 

“  At  Enghein,”  answered  his  Grace, 
wincing. 

“  Enghein  !  ”  mused  Lord  New¬ 
comen.  “  Pooh  !  there’s  no  consul  or 
British  chaplain  at  Enghein.” 

“  I  did  not  say  there  was,”  replied 
the  duke  slyly. 

“  Why  then,  hang  it,  duke,  you  were 
not  married  at  all,”  exclaimed  the 
marquis,  throwing  himself  back  and 
laughing  heartily.  “  A  Catholic  mar¬ 
riage  don’t  count  for  anything  except 
in  Ireland  —  but  stop,  perhaps  your 
private  chaplain  was  one  of  the 
party  V  ” 

“  les,”  said  the  duke. 

“  Well,  he  didn’t  register,  of 
course  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  the  duke. 

“He  won’t  peach,  will  he  —  I 
mean  he  is  all  right,  you  are  on  good 
terms  with  him  V  A  chaplain  is  gen¬ 
erally  kept  in  order  by  his  hopes  or 
his  fears.” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  of  him,”  said  the 
duke.  “He  is  a  gentleman;  I  have 
a  tight  grip  on  him.” 

“Name  f  ”  asked  the  marquis. 

“  Dr.  Porteous,”  answered  the  duke 
readily. 

“  Well,  duke,”  observed  Lord  New¬ 
comen,  as  he  brought  the  interview 
to  a  close,  “we  may,  I  think,  counton 
old  Porteous.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor,  with 
a  great  admiration  for  his  betters; 
he  knows  that  whatever  he  might  say 
no  one  would  believe  his  word  against 
yours,  and  that  vou  would  certainly 
contradict  him  ;  in  the  next  place  it 
would  cost  at  least  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  and  about  fifty  years  to 
dispute  the  succession  to  a  dukedom 
witn  my  grandson  ;  it  is  not  likely  we 
shall  be”  troubled  by  a  beggarlv  French 
scene  shifter  and  his  broM.  However, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  throttle  him,  and 
if  ever  you  hear  any  more  about 
the  business  come  to  me.  Mortmain 
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woul<l  only  stir  up  trouble,  while  we,  as  you  know,  have 
plenty  of  ways  of  settling  such  things  quietly  among  our- 
jelves ;  and  the  foreign  jwlice  are  always  civil  if  well 
hsniilcd  through  the  right  people." 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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Tiiekk  was  a  wholesome  moral,  rely  on  it,  underlying 
the  brisk  narrative  of  that  old  fairy  tale  of  the  adventurous 
knight  who  sought  to  fill  a  pitcher  at  the  enchanted  foun¬ 
tain.  As  he  climbed  the  hill,  on  the  crest  of  which  the 
wondrous  water  bubbled  up,  strange  voices  assailed  his  ear. 
There  were  the  fierce  threats  of  bitter  foes,  the  roar  of  a 
raging  crowd,  the  soft  blandishments  of  gentle  and  up¬ 
braiding  love.  Yet  the  good  knight  pressed  steadily  on  to 
the  goal,  while,  all  around  him  cropped  out  in  ghastly  pro¬ 
fusion  from  the  fatal  soil  a  number  of  tall  black  stones, 
representatives  of  taint-hearted  aspirants  who  had  turned 
their  beads,  and  had  been  petrified  as  a  punishment. 
Every  day’s  experience  confirms  the  truth  of  the  allegory. 
For  obstacles  are  of  two  sorts,  the  sofh  and  the  hard,  and 
of  the.se,  perhaps,  the  former,  like  sunken  rocks  in  a  ship’s 
course,  are  the  most  dangerous. 

The  more  famili.ar  class  of  obstacles  are  solid  stumbling- 
blocks  ;  real,  tangible  barriers  that  proclaim  “  no  thorough¬ 
fare,’’  in  unmistakable  language,  and  that  must  be  scaled 
by  the  daring,  or  hewn  down  by  the  strong.  Sometimes 
these  hindrances  bar  the  way,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of 
a  people.  VVe  see  nations  which  seem  from  the  outset  to 
be  too  heavily  weighted  for  the  race  of  life.  The  Thibet- 
ian,  cowering  among  rocks  to  escape  the  biting  wind,  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  if  the  nineteenth  century  finds  him  as 
he  was  ages  ago.  A  climate  of  imperious  cold,  a  stony 
toil,  a  girdling  wall  of  sky-piercing  mountains,  no  roads, 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  no  fuel,  unite  to  keep  Thibet  the 
land  of  hunger  and  emptiness  which  it  has  ever  been.  The 
Icelander,  who  cannot  afibrd  fire  except  for  cooking, 
and  whose  winter  fare  is  an  unwholesome  diet  of  wind- 
dried  fish  and  ill-fed  pork,  has  positively  retrograded  since 
the  days  when  his  ancestors  colonized  Greenland.  The 
old  insular  Scandinavians  owned  forests  long  since  de¬ 
voured  by  the  lava  of  the  giant  volcanoes ;  their  cattle 
grazed  over  many  a  square  mile  of  pasture  that  is  now  but 
a  cinder-strewn  desert,  for  Nature  herself  appears  to  have 
served  her  writ  of  ejectment  on  the  dwindling  population 
There  are  other  doomed  tribes  whose  sum- total  yearly 
lessens.  The  Esquimaux,  whose  national  life  has  been  one 
long  struggle  with  frost  and  starvation,  are  dying  out, 
slowly  but  surely,  like  one  of  their  own  skull-lamps  when 
the  seal-oil  runs  dry.  Maori  and  Hottentot,  the  black  race 
of  Australasia,  and  the  red  race  of  America,  wane  with 
startling  rapidity.  The  Polynesian  islanders  were  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  numbers,  even  before  Cook  sighted  their  bread¬ 
fruit  groves  and  coral  reefs,  and  their  decadence  has  been, 
as  usual,  the  quicker  for  the  white  man’s  visits.  War  and 
drought  and  slave-hunts  are  telling  fast  on  the  census  of 
pagan  Africa,  and  of  all  non-European  races  only  those  of 
China  and  Japan  appear  to  retain  their  sturdy  vitality. 

Material  obstacles,  if  not  absolutely  overwhelming,  are 
precisely  those  which  a  vigorous  nation  confronts  the  best. 
Even  here  in  England,  a  feebler  stock  than  our  own  would 
hardly  have  crowded  a  forest  of  masts  into  their  ports,  or 
encumbered  their  wharves  with  heaped-up  merchandise 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Our  soil  and  climate  do 
not  enable  us  to  dispense  with  skill  and  care.  We  must 
farm  well,  and  make  our  coal  and  iron  do  us  yeoman’s  ser- 
▼ice,  and  plough  every  sea  with  the  keels  of  our  trading- 
ships.  if  we  would  keep  our  place  among  nations.  What 
i>  true  of  England  may  safely  be  said  of  more  countries 
than  one.  Every  hay-crop  raised  in  Holland,  every  ship¬ 
load  of  Prison  cheese,  or  Guelders  butter,  represents  a 
triumph  of  unflagging  industry  and  dogged  courage. 
Those  who  redeemed  their  country  from  the  waves  of  the 


North  Sea  were  surely  competent  to  make  the  most  of  its 
resources,  and  the  same  may  in  a  less  degree  be  said  of 
Flanders  and  the  spade-husbandry  that  has  turned  a 
barren  bed  of  sea-sand  into  a  huge  market-garden.  'The 
Khenish  vineyards  are  ugly  when  compared  to  those  Tus- 
I  can  enclosures  where  the  graceful  vines  form  fantastic 
arches  from  tree  to  tree,  and  where  the  heavy  purple 
grape-bunches  hang  mixed  with  apple  and  plum,  j)ear  and 
chestnut,  one  tangle  of  variegated  green  and  ripening  fruit. 
But  in  Rhineland  each  terraced  ledge  that  lines  the  tall 
river-clifi’  has  been  painfully  won  by  hard  work.  It  was 
no  light  labor  to  level  those  shelves  of  solid  rock,  to  plant 
that  system  of  ladders  heedfully  pinned  to  the  cra"-front, 
to  carry  up  by  basketfuls  the  very  earth  that  should  nour¬ 
ish  the  tender  roots  of  the  young  vines,  and  to  tend  them 
,  in  all  weathers,  jealously  wattming  over  every  nursling 
shoot,  and  setting  a  nightly  guard  to  secure  the  maturing 
,  clusters  from  thieves,  biped  and  four-footed.  Here  is  no 
instance  of  nature’s  lavish  bounty,  but  of  a  valuable  crop 
reared  by  incessant  and  self-denying  toil. 

The  instinctive  ambition  to  rise  in  life,  the  desire  of 
almost  every  man  to  better  his  worldly  condition,  have  been 
viewed  by  many  legislators  rather  as  noxious  weeds  to  be 
discouraged  in  their  growth,  than  as  the  germs  of  future 
excellence  and  improvement.  It  is  curious  to  mark  how 
often  efforts  have  been  made  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
that  should  never  be  transgressed,  and  to  stereotype  the 
position  of  different  ranks  in  society.  We  may  safely  say 
that  the  lawgivers  of  Peru  had  never  heard  of  Lvcurgus, 
and  that  the  neirs  of  the  Peruvian  Romulus  or  Clecrops, 
Manco  Capac,  were  by  no  means  cognisant  of  the  laws  of 
Menu.  Y'et  they  strove,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  do  what 
>  Dorian  and  Brahmin  had  done,  and  to  crystallize  a  kingdom 
into  an  unchanging  solid.  'There  was  the  heaven-de¬ 
scended  emperor,  fit  compeer  of  Ninus  and  Belshazzar,  of 
Numa  and  of  Ella,  deriving  much  of  his  authority  from  his 
semi-divine  ancestry,  as  Semiramis  and  Cheops  had  done. 

;  There  were  the  priests,  white-robed,  burning  incense  to  a 
'  'Transatlantic  Mithra,  in  temples  more  gorgeous  with  gold 
than  those  of  the  sun-worshippers  of  that  Persia  whose  rites 
1  bore  resemblance  to  theirs.  'There  were  the  great  caciques, 
j  like  so  many  provincial  satraps  of  Xerxes  or  Darius, 

!  the  minor  nobles,  who  furnished  the  flower  of  the  Inca’s 
I  army,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
,  work  and  obey.  Here  were  none  of  the  usual  incidents  of 
:  oppression.  Compared  with  the  serfs  of  feudal  Europe,  the 
:  peons  •  of  Peru  had  little  to  complain  of  Poverty  was 
i  unknown.  The  task  exacted  from  each  worker  in  the 
human  hive  was  not  excessive.  All  were  fairly  well-fed, 

I  lodged,  and  clad ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  have  prevailed 
1  any  of  that  capricious  cruelty  that  blots  the  pages  of  ordi- 
I  nary  mediaeval  history.  But  if  there  was  little  fear,  there 
I  was  no  hope.  Merit  could  not  win  promotion.  The  peas- 
i  ant  must  live  and  die  in  his  original  station,  whatever  his 
j  equalities  or  his  claims.  There  was  a  dull  dead  level  of  en- 
,  forced  mediocrity  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  might  not 
1  pass,  and  hence  the  ease  with  which  the  empire  fell  before 
the  Spanish  sword.  'The  glittering  image  rested  but  on 
feet  of  clay. 

India  and  China,  unlike  in  most  respects,  are  at  opposite 
poles  as  regards  their  social  discipline.  Labor,  despised 
in  India,  receives  high  honor  in  the  Flowery  Land,  where 
the  deified  emperor  yearly  puts  his  sacred  hands  to  the 
plough.  With  an  aristocracy  of  double-firsts  and  senior 
wranglers,  with  poets, judges,  and  philosophic  viceroys,  the 
Central  Kingdom  makes  wellnigh  all  prizes  the  rewards  of 
competitive  examination.  Chinese  candidates  are  not 
hamp«‘red  by  nominations  or  by  a  stern  limit  of  age.  It  is 
not  only  a  lad  of  eighteen  who  may  break  a  lance  in  that 
intellectual  arena.  Many  an  elderly-young  man,  often 

!)lucked,  gets  his  pass  at  last,  and  wears  the  outton  of  the 
owest  rank  of  mandarin.  One  or  two  degraded  classes 
are  supposed  to  be  inadmissible,  just  as  Cagots  or  lepers 
would  have  been  hooted  out  of  court  during  the  feudal  rule. 
But  mere  poverty  and  obscurity  cannot  keep  a  bright  boy 
back  from  winning  the  blue  ribbon  of  official  Kathay. 
'There  are  good  schools  to  which  the  humblest  have  access ; 
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and  the  system  of  coaching  and  cramming  ^is  as  well  kept 
up,  and  far  more  cheaply,  than  with  us.  | 

Very  grent  are  the  temptations  to  Ching  and  Chang,  j 
quick-witted  urchins  as  they  are,  to  stick  sedulously  to  their  i 
books,  and  to  invest  their  pocket-money,  not  in  kites  and 
<;andy,  but  iu  feeing  some  needy  graduate  to  teach  them 
how  to  paint  courtly  verses  on  vermilion  paper.  There  is 
something  deserving  of  sympathy  in  one  part  of  a  China¬ 
man’s  ambition.  Should  he  rise  in  life  his  forefathers  will 
be  ennobled,  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction,  very  dear  to 
him,  of  burning  incense  and  gilt  joss-sticks  before  costly  ■ 
altars  dedicated  to  his  ancestors.  But,  independent  of  this 
back-handed  fashion  of  founding  a  family,  Ching  and  Chang  ' 
have  motives  less  sentimentally  respectable.  Familiar  from  | 
infancy  with  the  extortions  and  frauds  by  which  the 
chief  mandarins  swell  a  moderate  salary  into  an  enormous 
fortune,  these  pig-tailed  young  aspirants  cherish  no  fonder 
wish  than  to  be  taken  up  among  the  privileged,  so  that  they 
—  even  they  —  may  “  squeeze  ”  provinces,  and  tax  mer¬ 
chants  at  their  wifi.  The  prodigal  splendor,  the  griping 
greed  of  the  literary  aristocracy,  are  tolerantly  vicwetl  by 
those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  the  merest  matter  of  course  that 
persons  in  authority  should  play  the  part  of  King  Stork, 
and  who  hope  some  day  to  see  some  .nephew  or  grandson 
take  his  degree  and  enrich  his  relatives.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  other  channels  for  the  nation’s  activity  than 
agriculture  or  government  employ.  Commerce  is  wide-  > 
spread  and  lucrative,  capital  abounds  ;  and  there  are  many 
very  wealthy  families,  dwelling  in  palaces,  with  parks 
around  them,  that  in  cost  and  care  may  vie  with  any  pleas- 
aunce  in  Europe,  who  are  content  with  the  enjoyment 
of  ample  means,  and  seldom  send  their  youths  to  compete 
for  the  peacocks’  plumes  and  gold  and  silver  embroidery  of 
a  mandarin. 

Far  different  is,  or  was,  the  imposing  structure  of  Hindoo 
society.  The  most  elaborate  precautions  were  in  India 
adopted  to  keep  every  layer  of  the  community  in  its  due 
position.  There  was  the  community  in  its  due  position. 
Tliere  were  the  hereditary  kings,  now  extinct.  There 
were  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  depositaries  of  i 
all  wisdom,  holiness,  and  civil  influence.  There  was  the  ! 
order  of  military  nobles,  ranging  li-om  the  vassal  princes  • 
and  great  feudatories  to  the  rustic  lord  of  some  half-dozen 
ploughs,  each  and  all  of  whom  were  expected  to  keep  their 
sharp  swords  ready  for  the  slaughter  of  the  outside  heathen. 
There  were  merchants  and  bankers,  hereditary  barbers  and 
sweepers,  village  head  men  of  long  descent,  immemorial 
watchmen  and  perpetual  shawl-weavers.  From  the  rajah 
to  the  washerman,  each  Hindoo  had  his  allotted  station,  j 
his  duties,  his  rights.  The  accident  of  birth  determined  ' 
for  him  who  should  be  his  companions,  what  his  pursuits, 
how  he  should  live,  from  the  cradle  to  the  funeral  pile.  ' 
The  immense  servile  class,  on  the  labor  of  which  this  vast  ' 
political  structure  was  reared,  was,  in  theory  at  least, 
utterly  shut  out  from  promotion,  and  dead  to  hope.  This 
state  policy,  however,  sorely  breached  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  was  subjected  to  a  new  influence  when  the  growth 
of  the  English  power  made  itself  felt  in  the  peninsula. 
Savajee,  son  of  a  slipper-bearer,  could  set  in  motion  more 
Mahratta  squadrons  than  obeyed  the  Peishwa  himself. 
Sudra  ministers,  Sudra  governors,  have  been  known  to  give 
their  orders  to  Brahmin  butlers  and  high-caste  cooks.  In 
India,  as  elsewhere,  a  hard  head  or  a  heavy  purse  won  con¬ 
sideration  for  him  who  owned  it,  and  tlie  possessors  of 
wealth  or  power  became  the  patrons  of  those  whose  sole 
claim  to  notice  was  ba.sed  on  pedigree  , 

In  Europe,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  was  less  opjwsed  to  the  individual’s  free  passage  from 
one  condition  to  another  than  was  its  letter.  The  slave, 
in  an  Athenian’s  eyes,  was  not  much  above  the  present 
status  of  the  gorilla,  but  he  put  on  full  humanity  when  set 
at  liberty.  A  Roman  freedman  was  not  the  equal  of  a 
born  Quirite,  anti  more  than  one  constitutional  victory 
had  to  be  won  before  a  plebeian  general  could  command  an 
army,  or  an  Italian  ally  claim  citizenship.  But  this  was 
merely  due  to  the  selfish  desire  of  the  possessors  of  good 
things  to  keep  what  they  had  got,  and,  certainly,  not  to  any 


abstract  abhorrence  of  change.  Rome  was  a  close  cor¬ 
poration,  its  patrician  families  formed  a  select  club.  It 
was  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be  very  eager  to 
admit  outsiders  to  share  privileges  which  lessened  in  value 
as  they  became  diflused.  In  the  Christendom  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  main  impediments  in  the  path  of  him  who  sought 
to  rise,  in  pe.aeeful  fashion  at  least,  were  due  to  some  such 
jealousy  as  this.  The  guilds  of  merchants  and  of  craftsmen 
were  chary  of  welcoming  a  novice,  and  ready  to  buzz  and 
sting,  like  angry  wasps,  if  an  imprudent  competitor  ess.ayod 
to  undersell  them  or  outdo  them.  The  schoolmen  were 
jealous  of  a  too  lucid  theologian,  the  physicians  of  a  doctor 
who  presumed  to  cure  what  Galen  had  deemttd  beyond 
remedy.  It  was  not  easy,  before  the  printing-press 
cheapened  learning,  to  gather  book-lore.  Manuscript 
works  of  any  merit  were  incredibly  scarce  and  dear,  and 
the  possessors  grudged  a  loan  of  them  to  their  best  friends, 
if  residing  at  a  distance.  To  dive  into  the  arcana  of 
natural  science  was  harder  still ;  all  chemicals  and  ap¬ 
paratus  being  extravagantly  dear  and  difficult  of  transport, 
while  the  student  who  collected  a  few  retorts  and  alembics 
ran  great  risk  of  being  pelted  and  misused  for  his  devotion 
to  the  Black  Art;  and  might,  very  possibly,  expiate  his 
over-familiarity  with  evil-smelling  and  explosive  compounds 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  For  merit  of  a  warlike  order 
there  was  .always  a  brisk  demand,  before  gunpowder  .and 
standing  armies  combined  to  render  soldiership  the  cheap¬ 
est,  instead  of  the  dearest,  of  commodities.  A  feudal  annv, 
with  its  tumultuary  lev)-,  bound  to  give  six  weeks’  service, 
w.us  so  awkw.ird  an  instrument,  that  any  valiant  man,  with 
strong  muscles  and  tolerable  brains,  could  make  a  fair 
livelihood  of  professional  w.ar.  A  trained  crossbowman, 
a  skilled  archer,  a  man-at-arms,  who  was  thorou 
home  in  his  steel-plated  war-saddle,  could  earn  a  com¬ 
petence,  with  considerable  probabilities  of  plund 
ransom.  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France  remunerateil  the 
heavy-armed  horsemen  of  his  gendarmerie  at  the  munificent 
rate  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  d.ay,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  money  was  nearly  ten  times  as  valuable  as  it 
now  is.  Our  own  Charles  the  Second  allowed  his  life 
guardsmen  to  draw  pay  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  a  sub¬ 
altern  of  the  present  day,  and,  of  course  endowed  with  far 
greater  purchasing  power. 

If  the  fighting  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  h.ad  any  ambition 
beyond  the  attainment  of  creature  comforts,  its  gratification 
depended  very  much  on  his  own  thews  and  sinews  and 
fearless  heart.  Modern  battles  do  not  afford  such  a  stage 
for  the  display  of  personal  prowess  as  did  the  melee  of  the 
old  days  of  hand-blows.  Nobody  knows  whose  rifle  does 
execution  on  the  enemy,  and  Hans  who  has  hurt  nobodv, 
perhaps  receives  the  corporal’s  worsted  strijies,  that  would 
have  been  better  bestowed  on  the  fatal  sharpshooter  Fritz. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  man  who  hewed  a  road 
through  the  spear-hedges  about  him,  beneath  whose  mace 
the  hostile  standard-bearer  sank,  or  who  brought  in  the 
rebel  leader,  unhorsed  and  unhelmed.  To  do  justice  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  period,  they  were  prompt  to  reward 
service  such  as  this,  nor  did  any  prejudice  against  humble 
birth  or  rough  manners  cast  a  cold  shade  over  the  hero  of 
the  hour.  Quick  1  the  gold  spurs  and  the  knightly  belt ; 
clash,  with  steely  clang  down  comes  the  accolade  from  the 
royal  sword  on  the  mailed  shoulder  of  the  champion  ;  and 
as  plain  Dick  of  a  minute  since.  Sir  Richard  now,  rises 
from  his  kneeling  posture  on  the  crimsoned  turf,  strong 
hands  are  offered  to  his  grasp,  and  friendly  voices  hail  as  a 
brother  the  new  made  chevalier.  The  herald,  who  is  de¬ 
vising  a  bearing  for  his  shield,  will  charge  him  no  fees  for 
this  exercise  of  his  skill  in  blazonry ;  the  pages  at  the  king’s 
banquet  will  serve  him  with  as  courteous  attention  as  if  he 
were  a  mighty  baron  instead  of  a  landless  banneret  —  not 
that  he  will  be  landless  long,  for  the  sovereign  is  guardian 
of  many  a  rich  heiress,  and  will  find  a  well-dowered 
bride  for  Sir  Richard,  if  he  do  but  fight  on  as  he  has 
fought  to-day. 

The  revival  of  le.arning  did  much  to  smooth  the  path  for 
those  who  preferred  to  carve  out  their  own  fortunes  other¬ 
wise  than  with  sword  and  the  battle-.axe.  Ctesar  then 
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tboii^bt  it  no  shame  to  pick  up  the  inaul-stiek  of  a  painter. 
Purblind  scholars,  better  used  to  palimpsests  and  moulder¬ 
ing  parchments  than  to  the  ways  of  tlesh-and-blooil  con¬ 
temporaries,  suddenly  found  themselves  the  petted  oracle 
of  enthusiastic  princesses  and  miiids  of  honor.  It  was  more 
profitable  to  {)en  a  copy  of  verses,  and  sing  them  afterwards 
to  some  stringed  instrument,  than  to  overthrow  a  stalwart 
antagonist  in  the  tilting-ring.  Sorely  did  the  big-boned, 
duli-witted  cavaliers,  who  were  fit  for  nothing  but  fighting, 
mourn  that  they  knew  no  Latin,  and  could  not,  for  their 
lives,  turn  a  tune  or  put  two  rhymes  together.  And  so  we 
gradually  reached  the  reigns  of  the  last  Valois  and  the  two 
first  Louises  of  the  Bourbon  line,  when  to  write  poetry  was 
to  be  entitled  to  state  pensions  and  sinecures,  when  a  duke 
could  hardly  dispense  with  literary  claims  to  distinction, 
and  when  a  smart  repartee,  uttered  within  earshot  of  roy¬ 
alty,  proved  a  gold-mine  to  the  utterer.  Art,  when  once 
discriminating  eyes  were  on  the  look-out  for  its  Avatar, 
was  pretty  sure  to  force  its  way  to  the  front.  No  doubt 
but  that  e.Yceptional  good-luck  befell  that  young  Italian 
shepherd  who,  chalking  his  crude  conceptions  on  the  walls 
near  which  his  flock  fed,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy 
patron  riding  by,  and  so  was  spirited  away  to  school,  to  the 
studio,  and  immortal  renown.  But  when  all  pictorial  [wwer 
was  rare  and  new,  a  lad  with  great  aptitude  for  drawing 
was  likely  to  become  the  brag  and  marvel  of  the  whole 
country-side,  and  through  a  probation  of  side-boards  to 
pass  to  the  capital,  present  recompense,  and  future  fame. 
More  than  one  solemn  impostor,  more  than  one  bois¬ 
terous  charlatan,  sat  at  meat  at  that  feast  which  prince 
and  people  designed  to  spread  for  the  witty,  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  the  wise.  But  in  the  Renaissance  itself, 
with  its  tender  love  of  the  poor  student,  its  fostering  care 
for  budding  genius,  and  its  deliberate  preference  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  reason  to  the  old  brutal  standard  of  sheer  vio¬ 
lence,  there  was  surely  something  touching  as  well  as  gen¬ 
erous. 

To  rise,  in  the  worldliest  sense  of  the  word,  to  attain  to 
opulence  and  high  station  from  the  very  bottom'  of  the  so¬ 
cial  ladder,  is  a  feat  hard  to  be  performed,  but  which  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  financial  acrobats  have  achieved 
with  clean  'hands  and  a  consciem-e  of  more  than  average 
purity.  Unwearying  patience,  sublime  self-denial,  sound 
mother-wit,  and  a  healthy  capacity  for  work,  are  needed  to 
push  the  climber  of  the  slipjiery  lower  steps.  Clear  eye¬ 
sight  and  a  head  that  is  not  giddy  at  great  heights  do  the 
rest.  Every  London  ’prentiee  had  not  the  chance,  like  the 
ancestor  of  the  Osbornes,  of  leaping  from  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  to  the  rescue  of  his  master’s  daughter.  It  is  a  pity 
to  think  that  dear  Uick  Whittington  never  slept  under  a 
waggon-tilt,,  or  trudged  penniless  along  the  dusty  ro.ad  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  wonderful  city  that  was  paved  with  gold. 
Thrice  lord  mayor  he  was,  and  a  civic  Creesus,  whatever 
his  mythical  connexion  with  the  cat,  which  some  inediieval 
sculptor  insisted  on  placing  in  the  arms  of  his  stone  efligy  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  rode  up  from  (iloucestershire 
on  a  shaggy  hackney,  like  any  other  freeholder’s  son,  and 
only  swept  a  shop  as  a  necessary  incident  of  his  novitiate. 
There  may  have  been  clerks  as  intuitively  thrifty  as  the 
quondam  millionaire,  Jacques  Lahtte.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  when  he  picked  up,  out  of  innate  carefulness,  the  pin 
that  lay  on  the  counting-house  floor  of  that  rich  banker, 
who  had  just  refused  to  employ  the  clumsy,  hungry,  coun¬ 
try  lad,  such  sharp  eyes  were  upon  him  as  those,  of  the 
shrewd  man  of  business  who  called  him  back  to  a  desk  and 
fortune.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  work  that  is  at  once  hard 
and  intelligent,  if  not  overweighted  by  some  remarkable 
counter|)oise  in  the  disposition  of  the  worker,  does  make 
its  way. 

One  series  of  obstacles,  more  formidable  to  many  of  us 
than  poverty,  than  ignorance,  or  ill-health,  or  the  (lull  op¬ 
position  of  the  slow-witted  enemies  of  change,  remains  to  be 
noted.  There  was  truth  in  the  old  ^Esopian  fable  of  the 
traveller  who  wrapped  his  cloak  the  lighter  round  him  for  all 
the  stormy  wrath  of  rain  and  wind,  but  who  flung  it  from 
his  shoulders  at  the  first  kiss  of  the  warm  sunshine.  Ease, 
comfort,  indolence,  are  the  rust  and  mildew  of  many  a  no- 


'  ble  nature,  and  that  man  is  strong,  indeed,  who  always  re¬ 
sists  the  Mephistophelian  whisper  that  it  is  better  to  put  oiT 
till  to-morrow  what  may  as  well  be  done  then,  or  any  day. 
To  enable  us  to  overcome  obstacles  of  this  insidious  spe- 
I  cies,  even  misfortune  often  proves  a  serviceable  stimulant, 
and  more  than  one  winner  of  the  world’s  prizes  has  lived 
to  bless  the  day  when  the  shock  of  some  apparent  calamity 
nerved  him,  at  the  pressure  of  need,  to  bring  forth  the 
talent  that  otherwise  might  have  lain  in  the  napkin,  un¬ 
heeded,  until  the  final  reckoning. 


THE  OLD  HOSTELRIES  OF  SOUTHWARK. 

!  At  the  time  when  this  paper  is  being  written,  the  curi¬ 
ous  old  decayed  Talbot  inn  in  the  Borough  still  stands. 
;  How  long  it  will  so  continue,  is  a  problem  waiting  for  solu¬ 
tion.  People  hurry  along  in  the  busy  Borough  High 
Street,  and  may  or  may  not  see  that  one  of  the  many  inn- 
;  yards  or  gateways  belongs  to  the  Talbot  ;  but  it  requires  a 
little  anthjuarian  reading  to  render  one  familiar  with  the 
'•  fact,  that  this  is  the  veritable  succesffor  to  the  Tabard  inn 
of  Chaucer’s  days,  and  the  exact  locality  where  the  Can¬ 
terbury  pilgrims  met  and  arranged  their  plan  of  jour¬ 
ney.  City  men  are  too  preoccupied  to  bestow  much  atten¬ 
tion  on  such  matters,  during  their  hurried  walk  or  ride  to 
'  and  from  their  places  of  business  and  yet  there  is  more 
knowledge  to  be  picked  up  hereabouts  than  most  men  are 
aware. 

In  the  old  days  when  London  possessed  only  one  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  the  south  end  of  that  bridge  was  a  very 
important  landmark.  Wayfarers  from  the  southern  and 
southeastern  counties  found  their  way  to  the  metropolis  by 
that  narrow  channel.  Farmers  and  market-gardeners,  graz¬ 
iers  and  wool-staplers,  skinners  and  tanners,  traders  and 
carriers,  wagoners  and  drivers  of  lumbering  vehicles,  sol¬ 
diers  returning  from  foreign  wars,  foreigners  on  their  way 
to  Dover  —  all  entered  the  metropolis  by  the  one  only 
bridge  which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  which  we  are 
!  speaking.  To  accommodate  these  travellers  arriving  and 
dejiarting,  inns  and  hostelries  were  built  in  considerable 
number  —  some  of  them  doubtless  cozy  enough,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  those  days.  Even  now,  after  all  the  demo- 
j  litions  cooseijuent  on  the  operations  of  the  Brighton  and 
Southeastern  Railway  Companies,  there  are  many  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  old  inns  still  to  be  ferreted  out,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Borough  High  Street. 

At  several  of  those  relics  of  a  past  age,  you  enter  under 
a  ttjiiare-headed  gateway,  and  find  yourself  in  a  roughly 
'  paved  courtyard,  with  a  narrow  foot-pavement  on  one  or 
j  two  of  the  sides.  Looking  up,  you  see  queer  old  windows 
I  and  doors,  and  ({uaint  old  wooden  galleries  running  round 
the  quadrangle.  In  the  times  depicted  by  Fielding  and 
'  Smollett,  as  well  as  in  days  much  more  recent,  travellers, 
in  such  vehi(des  as  were  then  available,  drove  into  these 
inn-yards,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  mine 
host,  who  provided  viands  plentiful,  if  not  choice,  and  bed- 
:  rooms  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  galleried  quadrangle. 
Rare  fun  sometimes  took  place  in  these  old  inns,  though  of 
a  kind  which  our  more  decorous  age  would  hardly  permit. 
The  fun  is  all  gone.  A  small  public-house  or  tavern,  in 
most  cases,  occupies  a  part  of  the  premises  which  used  to 
constitute  the  veritable  and  venerable  hostel :  the  remain¬ 
der  being  divided  oft'  into  separate  tenements,  warehouses, 
offices,  or  counting-houses,  let  to  traders  who  are  glad  to 
obtaih  commercial  premises  in  what  is  now,  as  it  has  been 
for  hundreds  of  years,  an  important  business  locality, 
!  Hop-merchants  and  factors  muster  in  strong  force  at  those 
I  old  inn-yards,  in  order  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  hop-trade 
'  —  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  conducted  hereabouts. 
There  are  likewise  railway  booking-offices,  leather-mer¬ 
chants  and  factors,  skin  and  fur-dealers,  corn  and  seed 
merchants,  farriers,  and  carmen,  in  these  yards  which 
were  once  surrounded  by  travellers’  dining  and  drinking 
and  sleeping  chambers. 

A  famous  old  place  of  this  sort  was  the  Bear  at  Bridge- 
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foot.  Old  London  Bridge  waa  a  little  eastward  of  the  pres-  | 
ent  structure,  and  at  so  much  lower  a  level,  that  we  should  j 
have  to  descend  a  formidable  flight  of  stone  steps  to  get  | 
down  to  where  the  real  old  Bridge-foot  used  to  be.  The  1 
Bear  was  a  well-known  tavern  at  that  spot  at  least  four  i 
hundred  years  ago.  Old  household  accounts  are  still  ex¬ 
tant,  showing  that,  in  1463,  Sir  John  Howard  regaled  him¬ 
self  at  this  hostelry,  paying  for  dinner  the  sum  of  three  i 
shillings  and  fourpence,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very 
high  charge;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  family  dinner  for  two  or 
more  persons.  In  the  church-warden’s  accounts  of  St. 
Olave’s  (the  Bear  was  close  to  St.  Olave’s  Church)  from  I 
1568  to  1570,  there  are  intimations  of  entertainments  at 
the  old  inn.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  Mr.  Norrys  the  parson, 
the  church- wardens,  and  the  “  ancients  ”  of  the  parish, 
knew  that  there  was  good  liquor  to  be  had  at  the  Bear. 
Mr.  Pep)  8,  in  the  next  century,  recorded  the  important 
fact,  that  “  Going  through  bridge  by  water,  my  waterman 
told  me  how  the  mistress  of  the  Beare  tavern,  at  the  Bridge- 
foot,  did  lately  fling  herself  into  the  Thames,  and  drown 
herself.”  The  Bear,  being  on  the  down-river  side  of 
Bridge-foot,  was  a  place  at  which  passengers  often  em¬ 
barked  for  Gravesend,  either  in  row-boats,  or  more  proba¬ 
bly  in  sailing-boats  of  the  hoy  species.  When  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  married  Mrs.  Stuart  in  1667,  against  the  wish  of 
Charles  II.,  Pepys  tells  us  that  the  duke  “  by  a  wile  did 
fetch  her  to  the  Beare,  at  the  Bridge-foot,  where  a  coach 
was  ready,  and  they  stole  away  into  Kent  without  the 
king’s  leave.”  A  satirical  poem,  dated  1691,  attributes  to 
the  Bear  a  long  existence  and  notoriety  :  — 

Through  stinks  of  all  sorts,  both  plain  and  compound, 

Which  through  narrow  alleys  our  sense  do  confound. 

We  came  to  the  Bear,  which  we  soon  understood, 

Was  the  first  house  in  Southwark  built  after  the  flood  ; 

And  has  such  a  succession  of  vintners  known. 

Not  more  were  e’er  in  Welsh  pedigree  shown. 

The  Bear  at  the  toot  of  the  bridge  was  pulled  down  at 
the  same  time  as  the  house  on  the  bridge,  about  a  century 
ago. 

The  White  Hart  still  shows  its  gateway  in  the  Borough 
High  Street,  and  has  still  its  tavern  as  of  yore,  'fhe  old 
house  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres¬ 
ently  ;  but  the  inner  quadrangle  is  in  all  probability  the 
veritable  one  which  told  of  the  diu-s  of  Jack  C;ide.  This 
audacious  rebel  made  the  White  Hart  his  headquarters  in 
1450.  Shakespeare,  in  the  Second  Part  of  “  King  Henry 
VI.”  mentions  the  rebel  and  the  house  and  the  terror  of  the 
period.  A  messenger  comes  in  and  exclaims :  — 

The  rebels  are  in  Southwark.  Fly,  my  lord  ! 

Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 

Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence’  house; 

And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  t^nly. 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 

Another  messenger  rushes  in  to  say ; 

Jack  Code  hath  gotten  London  Bridge  ; 

The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses  ! 

Jack  Cade  afterwards  addresses  his  followers  thus : 
“  And  you,  base  [atasants,  do  you  believe  him?  Will  you 
needs  l>e  hanged  with  your  pardons  around  your  necks  ? 
Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through  London  gates,  that 
you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart  at  Southwark  ?  ” 
Jack  carried  matters  with  rather  a  high  hand.  One  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  tell  us  that  “  at  the  Whyte  Harte  in 
Southwarke,  one  Hawadyne,  of  Sent  Martyns,  w^s  be- 
heddyd.”  Cade  remained  many  days  at  this  inn ;  but  at 
length,  after  a  battle  with  the  citizens  on  London  Bridge, 
his  rabble  followers  accepted  a  pardon  ofl’ered  by  the  king, 
and  his  career  was  cut  short.  The  White  Hart  was  burnt 
dowu  in  1676,  and  rebuilt  nearly  on  the  old  mo<lel. 

The  Boar's  Head  was  another  of  the.se  old  taverns.  It 
has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Shakespearean  critics,  that 
while  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastebeap  was  one  of  the  scenes 
of  revelry  of  Sir  John  Falstafl',  the  Boar’s  Head  in  the 
Borough  was  the  pru|)erty  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  in  1460. 
How  far  the  one  suggested  the  other,  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
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lation.  The  Boar’s  Head,  or  Boreshead,  as  some  of  the  old 
writers  spelt  it,  was  one  of  those  which  the  fire  destroyed. 
Its  site  is  no  longer  traceable ;  for  a  part  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  was  built  on  it,  and  the  ho.tpital  itself  has  since 
been  swept  away  by  the  Southeastern  Railway  Company. 

The  George,  which  now  claims  the  dignity  of  an  hotel,  is 
the  existing  representative  of  another  of  these  old  inns; 
mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
a  favorite  hostelry.  In  the  “  Musarum  Delicise,”  i(J56 
there  are  some  whimsical  lines  on  a  surfeit  brought  on  by 
drinking  bad  sack  at  the  George  ;  the  sufferer  gives  vent  to 
his  feelings  :  —  , 

O  would  I  might  turn  poet  for  an  houre. 

To  satirise  with  a  vindictive  powere 
Against  the  drawer ! 

When  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  it  retained  as  many  of  the  old 
features  as  possible.  A  few  years  back,  the  site  and  the 
present  premises  became  the  property  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

The  White  Lion  stood  on  a  spot  which  was  afterwards 
covered  by  the  warden  of  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  demolished 
since  by  the  railway  people.  It  was  used  as  a  jail  in  1540. 
During  a  ^riion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Roman  Catholic 
recusants  were  confined  here.  There  is  an  entry  in  an  old 
Borough  book :  — 

Item  ;  Paid  to  Mr.  Cooke,  keeper  of  the  goale  in  South¬ 
wark,  called  the  White  Lion,  for  the  charges  of  the 
prisoners . £3  8i. 

But  the  Talbot  is  the  most  famous  among  this  remarka¬ 
ble  group  of  taverns,  not  by  reason  of  any  lingering  hope 
we  may  entertain  that  it  will  really  turn  out  to  be  the  orig¬ 
inal  Tabard,  but  for  the  unquestionable  antiquity  of  the 
Tabard  itself,  the  certainty  about  the  same  site,  at  any  rate, 
and  tbs  close  association  with  Chaucer’s  world  renowned 
“  Canterbury  Pilgrimage.”  It  is  a  little  too  bad  that,  in 
this  busy  age,  we  should,  most  of  us,  jrossess  so  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  poem  and  its  meaning ;  for,  as  a  few  words  will 
show,  it  is  full  of  interest. 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  very  little  less  than  five  hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  make  occasional  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury  —  a  for¬ 
midable  journey,  which  had,  in  most  instances,  to  be  per¬ 
formed  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Chaucer  described 
himself  as  being  with  twenty-nine  such  pilgrims,  arriving 
from  various  quarters,  and  putting  up  at  the  Tabard  inn  in 
Southwark,  preparatory  to  their  long  journey  through 
Kent.  His  sketches  of  them  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  records  in  existence  of  the  condition,  avocations, 
manners  and  customs,  ideas  and  language,  of  the  English 
in  the  days  of  our  early  Edwards  and  Henries.’  The  Cru¬ 
sader  knight,  the  gallant  young  estjuire,  the  gentle  nun  or 

firioress,  the  jolly  monk,  the  somewhat  more  than  jolly 
riar,  the  pardoner  or  dispensing  priest  from  Rome,  the 
poor  country  parson,  the  learned  Oxford  collegian,  the  doc¬ 
tor  of  physic,  the  astronomer  or  astrologer,  the  purse-proud 
merchant,  the  bustling  man  of  law  —  all  are  depicted  in  a 
strikingly  characteristic  way.  No  less  so  are  the  Wife  of 
Bath,  the  well-to  do  franklin  or  freeholder,  the  stout  carl 
of  a  miller,  the  reve  or  bailiflf,  the  church  apparitor,  the 
shipman,  the  cook,  and  the  haberdasher.  The  following, 
slightly  modernized  in  spelling,  is  Chaucer’s  mode  of  intro¬ 
ducing  his  companions :  — 

Befel,  that  in  that  season,  on  a  day 
I  In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 

!  Ready  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 

To  Canterbury  with  devout  courage, 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 
Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  comjiany 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  adventure  yfall 
In  tellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 

The  pilgrims  all  supped  together  in  the  large  room  of  the 
!  Tabard.  It  was  agreed  that  their  companionship  should 
I  continue  during  the  pilgrimage ;  and  that,  to  lessen  the 
tedium  of  the  journey,  every  one  should  tell  a  story ;  mine 
1  host  to  be  apiHiiuted  judge  of  the  relative  merits  ot  the  re- 
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citals.  There  thus  arose  the  celebrated  collection  known 
as  the  “  Canterbury  Tales,”  somewhat  resembling  Boccac¬ 
cio’s  “  Decameron  ”  and  the  •*  Arabian  Nights’  Entertain¬ 
ments,”  a  group  of  independent  stories  set  in  a  framework. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury  Pil¬ 
grimage  ”  and  “  Canterbury  Tales  ”  came  to  be  in<lissolubly 
associated  with  the  'Pabard  inn.  John  Stow,  writing  in 
1598  concerning  the  many  hostels  in  Southwark,  said : 

“  Amongst  the  which  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so  j 
called  of  the  sign,  which,  as  we  now  term  it,  is  of  a  jacket 
or  sleeveless  coat,  whole  before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  \ 
square  collar  winged  at  the  shoulders;  a  stately  garment  , 
^  old  time,  commonly  worn  of  noblemen  and  others,  both  ' 
at  home  and  abroad  in  the  wars  ;  but  then  (to  wit,  in  the  ' 
wars),  their  arms  embroidered,  or  otherwise  depict  upon  i 
them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be  known  ' 
from  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only  worn  by  the  i 
heralds,  and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  service.”  ' 
Speght,  who  published  an  edition  of  Chaucer  in  1602,  con-  ! 
firmed  Stow’s  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tabard ;  I 
and  added,  that  this  inn,  once  the  habitation  of  the  abbots  , 
of  Hyde,  “  was  the  hostelry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other  i 
pilgrims  met  together,  Jind,  with  Henry  Bailey  their  host,  I 
accorded  about  the  manner  of  their  journey  to  Canterbury.  ; 
And  whereas  through  time  it  hath  been  much  decayed,  it  l 
is  now,  by  Master  J.  Preston,  with  the  abbot’s  house  thereto  \ 
adjoining,  newly  repaired,  find  with  convenient  rooms  much 
increased  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests.”  | 

The  fire  of  1676,  which  we  have  more  than  once  ad-  | 
verted  to,  was  extensive  ;  although  it  would  have  attained  \ 
greater  notoriety  had  it  not  been  eclipsed  by  the  Great  Fire  1 
of  London  ten  years  previously.  It  raged  from  the  bridge  | 
to  Margaret’s  Hill,  sweeping  away  the  town  hall,  many  of  j 
the  old  inns,  and  six  hundred  houses.  The  tenements,  | 
chiefly  built  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster,  were  ignited  and 
burnt  down  so  rapidly,  that  in  fifteen  hours  on  one  day  the 
ruin  was  begun  and  finished. 

The  Tabard  unquestionably  went  with  the  rest,  and  was 
rebuilt,  but  with  an  altered  name.  “  The  ignorant  landlord 
or  tenant,”  says  Aubrey,  “  instead  of  the  ancient  sign  of 
the  'I'abard,  put  up  the  Talbot,  or  Dog ;  ”  and  Talbot  it 
has  been  ever  since.  (The  Talbot  was  a  peculiar  breed  of 
white  hounds,  now  believed  to  Ije  almost  extinct.)  Many 
lovers  of  Chaucer  have  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  other  parts  of  the 
premises,  the  Pilgrims’  Room  escaped  the  fire,  and  that  it 
was  subdivided  and  altered  when  the  rest  was  rebuilt. 
But  the  best  authorities  do  not  admit  this. 

We  have  no  concern  with  the  reasons  —  golden  reasons, 
most  probably  —  which  induce  the  present  owner  to  wish 
to  dispose  of  the  property.  Although  an  auctioneer  has 
failed  to  obtain  a  sulRciently  high  bidding,  a  second  at¬ 
tempt  may  be  more  successful ;  and  a  short  time  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  show  us  a  block  of  handsome  commercial  buildings 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Talbot,  and  the  ancient  Tabard. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  that  I 
some  kind  of  inscription  were  borne  on  the  frontage  of  the  1 
future  structure,  to  denote  that  the  spot  of  ground  is  the  ' 
same  as  that  which  Chaucer  made  memorable.  We  are 
rapidly  losing  all  landmarks  of  the  kind  in  this  ever-chang¬ 
ing  I»ndon  of  ours.  Structures  that  deserve  to  he  called  r 
historical  are  disappearing  every  year,  every  month,  nearly  ^ 
every  week.  Railw.ay  stations  and  viaducts,  government 
offices,  and  law-courts,  banks  and  insurance  offices,  monster 
warehouses  and  manufactories,  are  springing  up  in  various 
localities,  involving  a  vast  amount  of  demolition.  We  can¬ 
not  prevent  it ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  adopt 
some  mo<le  of  perpetuating  the  record  of  the  old  days  of 
dismantled  and  destroyed  buildings. 


A  VISION  OF  COMMUNISM :  A  GROTESQUE. 

I. 

“  It  will  rnme. 

“  Already  we  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Infatuated  governments,  self-seeking  officials,  fraudulent 


capitalists,  they  ni.ay  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning,  in  which 
the  whole  social  fabric  shall  totter  and  crumble  away,  and 
men  wonder  that  such  a  hollow  thing  should  have  stood  so 
long  ;  but  the  day  must  come. 

“  Aye  I  But  when  ?  How  many  ages  of  ignor.ince  and 
injustice  must  first  pass  over  us?  How  many  thousands 
perish  of  want?  and  how  many  live  out  a  life  little  better 
than  a  prolonged  death-struggle  ?  ” 

'This  was  my  midnight  reverie.  Mechanically  I  took  up 
a  newspaper;  but  it  was  one  symptom  of  the  attack  of 
Communism-on-the-brain  under  which  I  was  laboring  that, 
look  where  I  would  down  those  columns,  I  saw  nothing  but 
those  sickening  paragraphs  giving  an  account  of  the  amount 
of  destitution  at  present  existing  in  London,  and  always 
side  by  side  with  those,  to  me  just  as  sickening,  stating  that 
the  late  So-and-So’s  will  had  been  proved,  and  the  person¬ 
alty  sworn  under  ^2,000,000!  Did  I  turn  to  the  Law 
Courts,  I  was  sure  to  mark  how,  in  one,  some  wretched 
street  Arab  had  been  sentenced  to  six  months  for  petty 
larceny,  in  another,  the  Honorable  bankrupt’s  liabilities 
had  been  laid  at  £50,000,  no  assets,  bankrupt  discharged. 
So  much  for  “  the  times  ”  and  their  equity.  “  And  still 
men  can  wonder  at  the  discontent,  and  still  the  cry  goes 
up  in  vain,  and  will,  till  the  millions  shall  feel  their  strength 
and  lay  hands  on  all  those  rights,  so  long,  so  skilfmly 
monopolized  by  the  units. 

“  But  the  means  !  How  many  more  French  revolutions 
and  blunders  and  massacres  ?  How  many  victims  must  fall 
to  ignorance  and  tyranny  and  prejudice?  How  much 
heroism  be  wasted  on  both  sides  ere  Communism  become 
more  than  a  mere  name  —  a  nightmare  to  some,  a  day¬ 
dream  to  others  ?  Only  our  children’s  children’s  chihlren 
will  know  this  !  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 

Starting,  for  I  had  thought  myself  alone  in  my  study,  I 
turned,  and  saw  a  stranger.  He  was  clad  in  what  I  will 
call  a  toga,  and  carried  what  I  will  call  a  wand.  (But,  on 
the  back  and  in  the  hand  of  a  common  churchwarden,  we 
should  call  the  first  “  cassock,”  and  the  second,  “  poker.”) 
“  Sir  1  ”  I  uttered,  amazed. 

“  You  were  holding  forth  on  the  subject  so  many  prate 
about,  so  few  understand  —  Communism.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  belong  to  the  few  who  have  its  principles 
really  at  heart  ?  ” 

“  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons,”  1  replied  de- 
spondingly.  “  Who  and  what  are  you  ?  Have  you  come 
hither  to  mock  me  as  a  political  dreamer  of  dreams  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  I  come  from  a  contented  city ;  a 
city  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  If  you  like,  I  will 
take  you  to  see  your  ideal  realized  —  comfort  for  the  mil¬ 
lion,  in  a  land  where  all  go  shares  in  happiness.” 

I  had  read  Dante,  “  Faust,”  and  “  The  Coming  Race.” 
I  saw  the  offering  to  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
supernatural. 

“  Are  you  Virgil  ?  ”  I  asked,  sorrowfully,  and  shaking 
my  head.  “  If  so,  you  won’t  do  for  me.  I  never  trouble 
my  head  more  than  I  can  help  about  the  arrangements  of 
Paradise,  Purgatory,  or  Pandemonium.  Are  you  Mephisto- 
pheles  ?  If  so,  I  shan’t  do  for  you.  I  am  a  philanthropist, 
and  you  cannot  tempt  me.  Do  you  come  from  theVril  Ya? 
Can  Vril,  which  may  very  likely  never  be  discovered  after 
all,  take  off  one  jot  from  the  social  misery  of  1873  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  no  connection  with  the  parties,”  he  replied,  dryly  : 
“  I’m  a  plain  nineteenth-century  man,  and  here’s  my  card 
—  Isotes,  late  Manager  of  the  Grand  Communist  Company, 
unlimited.” 

“  Late,”  I  repeated.  ”  Which  is  defunct,  you  or  the 
,  Commune  ?  ” 

I  “  Oh,  neither ;  the  manager,  not  the  man,  is  no  more  — 

I  now  the  Commune  is  self  supporting  at  last.” 
j  “  But  where  is  your  state  .  ” 

“  Ah  1  Our  company  don’t  advertise.  Were  the  Com- 
I  mune  thrown  open  to  the  public,  rogues  from  the  opposite 
I  political  party  would  get  in,  and  —  such  is  their  venomous 
'  hatred  for  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice  —  move 
'  heaven  and  earth  to  sow  discord  among  us,  undermine  our 
I  system,  and  bring  about  its  ruin.  In  you,  blind,  backward, 
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prejudiced  tbou"h  you  are,  I  see  an  honest,  thorough-going 
leveller.  We  have  no  objection  to  such  as  you  inspecting 
our  establishment.” 

“  Have  you  had  many  visitors  ?  ” 

“  None.  We  have  just  got  our  state  into  good  working 
order,  and  in  consideration  of  my  services  as  manager,  I 
am  officially  selected  to  show  the  Commune  to  such  outsid¬ 
ers  as  I  find  worthy.  You  are  the  first  I  have  found.” 

The  very  first!  My  heart  bounded.  I  thought  of  the 
leaders  T  would  write,  the  pamphlets,  the  essays.  What  a 
treasure  I  should  be  to  all  the  editors  in  London. 

“  Will  you  venture?”  he  asked. 

“  That  I  will,”  said  I  solemnly,  clasping  his  offered 
palm. 

He  took  hold  of  my  arm,  saying,  “  The  fare  for  the  trip 
is  ten  jmunds,  and  there  are  no  extra  fees.” 

II. 


of  Nature’s  gifts  not  the  smallest  check  was  laid.  The 
anomaly’s  monstrous  when  you  see  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  but  unfortunately  the  gifts  of  Nature 
are  not  things  you  can  put  into  a  common  purse  in  which 
every  one  is  to  go  shares.”  I  spoke  jestingly,  but  Isotes 
I  looked  perfecly  serious,  and  was  about  to  explain,  when  the 
train  drew  up  at  a  station. 

;  “  Here  we  are,”  said  he,  ”  let  the  Commune  speak  for 

i  itself.” 

I  As  we  walked  down  from  the  station  to  a  large  thriving 
looking  city,  he  observed,  “  I  have  sketched  out  your  day, 
'  so  that  you  shall  not  waste  time.  First,  I’ll  take  you  round 
the  town,  just  stopping  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  colleges,  halls, 
,  and  public  buildings.  Then  you  shall  come  to  my  house, 
dine  with  me,  and,  in  the  evening.  I’ll  take  you  to  a  private 
ball.  I  want  you  thus  to  get  a  general  notion  of  our  social 
system,  and  we  can  take  the  details  to-morrow.” 


I  had  nerved  myself  for  a  strange  and  fearful  voyage. 

I  was  prepared  to  encounter  murky  shades  and  Stygian 
rivers,  to  be  shot  down  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  or  wafted  aloft 
on  an  aerial  excursion  to  the  moon,  like  the  adventurers  in 
“  Babil  and  Bijou.”  Great  was  my  surprise,  and  deep  my 
secret  disapointment,  when  my  guide  took  me  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cab  to  a  railway  station,  and  thence  into  a  train,  with 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  except  that  we  were  the  only 
passengers. 

Then  I  think  I  must  have  slept.  AVhen  I  roused  myself 
it  was  broad  day.  We  were  passing  through  a  fine  open 
country.  There,  opposite  me,  sat  my  guide  smoking  a 
cigar,  with  a  self-complacent,  impassible  air, 

“Tell  me,  Isotes,”  I  began  byand-by,  “how  you  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  solving  the  social  problem  that  puzzles  our  long¬ 
est-headed  statesmen  ?  ” 

“  Puzzle  them  V  Stuff  1  ”  he  replied.  “  When  the 
rogues  lay  their  long  heads  together,  be  sure  it’s  not  to  find 
out  how  to  solve  the  question,  but  how  to  make  it  insolva- 
ble.  But  for  their  lies  and  tricks  you  might  have  kept 
pace  with  us.  Communism,  as  you  and  they  understand 
It,  is  a  very  old  story  —  mere  boy’s  play.  Why  we  began 
it  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  started  our  state.  Started 
with  Simple  Communism.” 

“  Is  there  then,”  I  asked  mildly,  “  such  a  thing  as  com¬ 
pound  Communism  V  ” 

“  That’s  the  very  point  I’m  coming  to.  As  for  the  little 
question  of  Labor  vergus  Capital,  it’s  been  long  settled 
among  us ;  but  there  you  are,  still  bickering  about  such 
simple  ailairs  as  the  distribution  of  land,  stock,  and  so  forth. 
Why  we  look  on  private  property,  abolished  by  us  twenty 
years  ago,  as  you  may  on  negro  slavery,  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  other  exploded  abuses.” 

“  Twenty  years  of  perfect  Communism  1  ”  I  exclaimed, 
rapturously. 

“Not  so  fast.  We  had  made  a  beginning,  learnt  our 
ABC,  and  that  was  all.  In  point  of  fact  the  difference 
it  made  was  slight.  The  more  stringent  the  laws,  the 
more  certain  they  were  to  be  broken.  Men  kept  making 
fortunes  under  the  rose,  and  there  was  no  stopping  hands 
from  giving  or  hands  from  taking.  Comfort  and  misery 
seemed  nearljr  as  unevenly  distributed  as  ever.  Some 
fellows  lived  in  clover,  others  died  in  a  diteh.  Some  were 
worshipped  and  flattered,  others  persecuted  and  trodden 
down.  Evidently  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  Commune,  —  a 
panic  spread  among  the  shareholders,  and  we  had  a  rough 
job  to  weather  the  crisis.  But  this  first  experiment  had 
opened  some  of  our  eyes  to  the  stumbling  stone  —  the  root 
of  the  evil.” 

“  And  where  did  you  find  that  it  lay  ?  ” 

“  In  Nature.” 

“  Ah,”  I  sighed,  “  in  Original  Sin.” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  Iniquitous  Original  Di¬ 
vision  of  Personal  Stock.” 

“  Eh?” 

^  “  I’ll  make  it  plain  to  you  in  few  words.  There,  in  our 
Sute,  all  such  private  property  as  land,  money,  and  mar¬ 
ketable  commodities,  was  now  public,  but  on  monopolies 


We  began  with  the  College.  Of  my  first  immessionsof 
the  town  I  say  nothing,  finding  nothing  to  say.  The  houses 
were  all  of  medium  size,  and  fac-similes  of  each  other.  I 
was  going  to  make  a  note  of  the  unpleasing  monotony  of  the 
effect,  but  I  observed  the  absence  of  dens  and  hovels  such 
as  disgrace  our  metropolis,  and  let  it  pass. 

The  College,  a  large,  svmmetfical  building,  stood  a  little 
apart  from  the  town,  'the  vast  playgrounds  were  swarm¬ 
ing  with  youthful  Communists.  It  was  with  some  emotion 
that  I  watched  the  sports  of  these  boys.  Little,  probably, 
did  they  reck  of  their  privileges,  birth  in  this  equitable 
realm,  and  an  education  free  from  the  dangers  of  our  public 
colleges,  those  little  monarchies,  with  all  monarchy’s  abuses 
in  miniature  —  bullying  for  the  weak,  license  for  the  strong, 
flattery  for  the  rich  and  titled.  Isotes  and  I  stood  watching 
a  cricket  match.  Some  of  the  players,  big,  burly  fellows, 
seemed  curiously  clumsy  and  stupid,  the  rest  were  nimble 
and  skilful,  but  feeble  and  puny,  and  I  thought  the  game 
lagged.  Near  me,  a  youth  of  uncommonly  powerful  build 
lay  stretched  lazily  on  the  grass,  looking  on.  I  accosted 
him,  and  asked  when  he  was  going  to  take  his  innings. 

“  I  never  play  cricket,”  he  replied.  “  It’s  bad  tor  me. 
Can’t  you  see  how  unfortunately  strong  lam?  Feel  my 
arm.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  with  those  muscles  of  yours,  I  should 
hope  you’d  soon  beat  the  awkward  squad  yonder,  and  send 
the  ball  flying  well  over  the  College  roof.” 

As  I  spake,  Isotes  drew  me  forcibly  away.  “  Mind  what 
you’re  alxiut,  please,”  said  he,  sharply,  “  I  shall  have  to 
answer  for  the  misconduct  of  the  visitors  I  bring  over. 
Recollect,  you’re  not  at  Eton  or  Harrow.  The  College 
rules  with  regard  to  athletic  games  are  those :  Boys 
whose  stock  of  natural  strength  and  agility  shall  exceed  the 
average  are  forbidden  to  practice  them  and  become  pro¬ 
ficients.  Where  the  excess  of  physical  power  is  extreme, 
the  boy  is  forbidden  to  take  part  in  them  at  all.  This  is  in 
order  that  all  those  who  do  play  may  be  nearly  on  a  par.” 

“  But  what  tame  affairs  your  games  must  always  lie  1  ” 

“  Throw  the  comjietition  open  to  a  large  school,  you  will 
always  find  that  some  half-a-dozen  will  outshine  all  the  re.st, 
and  be  worshipped  as  heroes  and  kings.  And  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  honest  and  deserving  ?  No.  Because  they 
chance  to  be  born  to  an  exorbitant  amount  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  —  brawny  arms,  broad  chests,  long  legs,  quick  sight. 
Is  this  a  cause  why  a  youth,  like  your  land  and  water  giants, 
should  make  money,  be  talked  about  and  have  half  a  news¬ 
paper  column  devoted  to  him  and  his  exploits?  hat  is 
to  become  of  the  weaker,  the  puny,  the  short-winded  breth¬ 
ren  ?  But  grant  practice  and  skill  to  the  weak,  and  not  to 
the  strong,  and  you  bring  the  two  parties  on  a  level.” 

To  this  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  He  next  took  me  into 
the  gymnasium,  where  we  found  such  a  sickly  looking  set 
of  boys,  that  I  asked,  in  some  alarm,  if  the  site  of  the  College 
were  a  healthy  one. 

“  Uncommonly  so.  The  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of 
health,  a  very  delicate  job,  too,  has  been  carried  out  with 
signal  ^success.  Not  a  boy  leaves  school  of  whom  it  can  be 
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taid  thal  ^  particularly  robust  or  a  particularly 

jhaky  constitution.  We  li.ave  a  sanitary  standard,  the 
hiohest  to  which  it  is  possible,  by  dint  of  care  and  exercise, 
to  raise  the  weakly  boys.  The  reduction  to  it  of  the  over- 
healthy  is  a  comparatively  easy  task,  but  quite  necessary. 
There  is  no  privilege  that  gives  a  man  such  an  undue 
advantage  over  his  neighlwrs  as  the  possession  of  the  lion’s 
share  of  health.” 

We  were  now  entering  the  school-room,  where  a  number 
of  little  Communists  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  I  noticed  one  bright-eyed,  sharp-looking  fellow, 
sitting  by  himself,  munching  an  apple.  I  patted  him  on  the 
head,  and  asked  him  the  Latin  for  apple. 

“I’ve  not  begun  Latin,”  he  said. 

“  Not  yet  ?  ”  (He  looked  thirteen,  or  more.) 

“No,  and  I’m  half  afraid  I  shan’t  You  know.  I’m  a  mon¬ 
strously  clever  fellow.” 

“  Indeed  ;  then  what  can  you  do  Y  ” 

“  Read  ;  and  Tm  soon  to  learn  writing,  if  I  don’t  get  on 
too  fast.” 

I  took  the  ex-manager  aside,  and  asked  if  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  was  out  of  his  mind.  Isotes  laughed. 

“That  boy  is  what  t/oii  call  a  genius  —  we  a  little  intel¬ 
lectual  millionaire.  Ills  parents  never  found  it  out.  It  was 
one  of  the  masters  here  who  first  detected  in  him  a  private 
hoard  oftpiickness  and  intelligence  which,  cleverly  invested, 
would  one  day  have  enabled  him  to  buy  up  the  whole  Col¬ 
lege,  masters  included.  The  same  allowance  of  teaching 
and  brain  culture  that  his  schoolfellows  receive  would  bring 
him  in  extra  profit  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent.  But  by 
keeping  him  back,  and  carefully  checking  his  activity  of 
mind,  we  cut  down  his  net  mental  income  to  the  average 
figure,  and  prevent  his  unjust  promotion  over  the  mass.” 
“But  the  injustice  to  the  boy  himself  1  ” 

“  He  is  well  off  enough.” 

“  But  must  fall  short  of  what  he  might  have  been.” 

“  Which  makes  him  equal  with  the  others.  There  is  a 
certain  point  up  to  which  all  boys,  not  positively  deficient, 
can  be  educated.  Those  with  ready  wits,  good  memories, 
and  superior  powers  of  application  should  be  kept  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  from  rising  above  it.  Shall  the  boy  who  learns 
ilowly  and  hardly  be  branded  as  a  dunce,  because  that 
despot.  Nature,  has  treated  him  ill  ?  Shall  the  naturally 
apt,  the  keen,  the  sagacious,  trample  on  the  naturally  obtuse  ? 
Not  here  in  the  Commune.” 

Here  in  the  Commune,  as  I  was  beginning  to  understand, 
they  undertook  to  set  even  Nature  to  rights,  and  life  was  a 
handicap  race. 

IV. 

As  we  went  into  the  street,  the  first  words  that  Isotes  let 
drop  confounded  me  quite. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  carelessly, “ here  comes  the  Marquis;  I’ll 
introduce  you,  if  you  like.” 

“  Marquis  !  ”  I  repeated,  aghast. 

“  Yes ;  the  Manjuis  of  Carabbas.” 

“  And  you  call  this  a  Commune  Y  ” 

“  Why  not  Y  Because  we  have  our  aristocracy  Y  ” 

_  “  It’s  flatly  absurd.  The  very  notion  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  equality.” 

“  You  talk  like  a  novice,  who  hasn’t  got  beyond  the  first 
principles.  You  have  everything  yet  to  learn.  Look 
there.” 

_  A  little  hunchback  was  riding  towards  us.  He  was  mag¬ 
nificently  dressed  (a  great  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the 
other  male  citizens,  who  all  wore  plain  clothes  —  very  plain 
clothes)^  and  was  mounted  on  a  fine  thoroughbred. 

“  That’s  his  Grace,”  said  Isotes,  bowing  politely.  “  In 
the  Commune  all  cripples  are  barons,  blind  men  earls, 
dwarfs  manjuises,  and  so  on.  Titles  rising  with  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  natural  defect.  You  see  these  people  are  born 
to  a  heritage  of  scorn.  For  a  long  time  we  really  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  once  they  revolted,  saying 
Aat  it  was  flatly  absurd,  in  a  Commune,  for  men  to  start  in 
life  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  they  did.  Now,  we  could 
not  reduce  the  whole  state  to  their  level,  and  so  somebody 
nroDoscd  to  exterminate  all  the  incurables,  but  that  meas- 


I  ure  was  rejected  as  too  inhuman.  It  was  a  lucky  hit,  this 
raising  them  into  a  nobility.  Before,  they  were  always 
grumbling.  But  this  guarantees  them  a  share  of  that  re¬ 
spect  which  is  every  honest  man’s  due,  and  of  which  nature 
'  deprived  them  from  their  birth.  The  street  boys  tised  to 
'  laugh  at  Carabbas.  They  don’t  dare,  now  that  he  has  got 
;  his  coronet  and  ermine  mantle.”  A  citizen  was  passing  at 
this  moment,  and  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  Isotes,  who 
accosteil  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice  — 

“  Well  — did  you  get  the  order  Y  ” 

“  Remanded  for  a  month,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  must  pass 
'  another  examination.  I’m  not  given  up  yet.” 

“  That  gentleman,”  my  cicerone  explained,  “  has  lately 
'  become  very  deaf.  He  applied  for  an  order  ”  — 

“  For  the  hospital  Y  ” 

“  No,  no ;  for  an  order  of  knighthood.  But  they  don’t 
!  think  the  case  bail  enough  at  present.  Should  it  become 
1  confirmed  he  will  be  dubbed  immediately.” 

I  made  no  comment.  But  the  picture  that  arose  before 
I  me  of  a  House  of  Lords  thus  constituted,  was  so  droll,  that 
i  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

Passing  through  the  streets,  I  was  chiefly  struck  by  the 
absence  of  beauty  among  the  women,  and  also  by  the  fright¬ 
ful  way  in  whicn  many  of  them  were  dressed.  This  bad 
taste  seemed,  however,  by  no  means  general.  Presently  I 
Inquired,  jestingly,  of  Isotes,  whether  they  had  many  pretty 
;  lady  Communists.  He  looked  astonished  by  the  question. 

’■  Why,  the  stock  of  beauty  was  never  larger  than  at  the 
pre.sent.  There  goes  a  pretty  girl  —  look  1  ” 

Pretty  sirarecrow  !  ”  I  muttered  rudely,  at  the  sight  of  a 
damsel  in  a  rusty  black  gown  and  shawl,  widow’s  cap  and 
!  spectacles. 

“  Oh,  you  mean  the  dress.  My  word  for  it,  she  has 
!  splendid  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion.  That  girl  came  to  us 
with  a  fortune  in  her  face.  Well,  in  the  Commune,  of 
course,  she  couldn’t  have  it  to  spend.  We  know  how,  in 
society,  the  pretty  and  attractive  lord  it  over  the  homely 
and  silent;  how,  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  the  former 
may  pick  and  choose  from  a  hundred  suitors,  and  the  latter 
'  never  come  in  for  a  single  offer.  Now  we  can’t  alter  the 
girls’  faces,  but  dress  goes  a  long  way,  and  tbeir  costumes 
.  we  can  and  do  regulate.  Our  fixed  rate  of  beauty  is  within 
the  reach  of  almost  any  lady  who  dresses  well,  and  those  to 
'  whom  an  extravagant  grant  of  grace  and  good  looks  was 
'  made  in  the  first  instance  have  to  dress  down  to  it” 

'  1  thought  this  a  sad  pity,  and  asked  if  things  had  always 

been  so  in  the  Commune. 

“  No,”  he  said,  with  a  sigh ;  “  there  was  a  time  —  but  we 
must  not  regret  it  —  when  no  limitation  was  laid  on  per- 
i  sonal  charms.  What  were  the  results  Y  Appropriation  of 
j  the  affections  of  the  whole  youth  of  the  Commune  by  some 
I  half-a-<lozen  belles  1  Insurrection  of  the  snub-nosed,  red- 
'  haired,  and  hard-featured  sisterhood  I  It  certainly  was  a 
i  crying  injustice  for  them,  though  fairly  well-conducted  and 
hanl-working,  to  be  quoted  in  social  life  at  half  the  price 
:  of  those  others.  An  institution  of  ugly  heiresses  would 
^  only  have  complicated  matters.  But  we  smoothed  all  diflfi- 
culties  by  this  simple  expedient  of  the  ‘  Reduction  of  all 
:  Beauty  to  a  Medium.’  ” 

V. 

Isotes  next  directed  my  attention  to  a  large  hall,  from 
i  which  emanated  sounds  of  music.  “  Shall  we  look  in  Y  ” 

I  he  asked  ;  “  there’s  a  grand  concert  going  on  at  the  Acad- 
!  emy.”  ^ 

“  By  all  means,”  I  replied;  ”I  am  a  musician  myself, 
and  always  regretted  to  hear  it  said  that  such  doctrines  as 
yours  had  a  tendency  to  disparage  the  fine  krts.” 

He  laughed.  *•  Another  of  the  crude  notions  of  a  begin- 
,  ner.  Here  we  encourage  art,  under  proper  restrictions,  of 
course.  Even  a"  Commune  feels  the  want  of  a  little  recrea¬ 
tion  now  and  then.” 

My  first  act  as  we  entered  the  concert-room  was  to  clap 
:  both  bands  to  my  ears.  A  Communist  virtuoso  was  run- 
'  ning  through  some  variations,  with  wonderful  facility  and 
tremendous  force,  on  that  instrument  of  torture  —  a  piano 
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utterly  out  of  tune.  Luckily  be  bad  nearly  flnisbed.  Soon 
tbe  diacords  ceased,  and  he  retired  amid  motierate  applause. 
After  one  or  two  inditi'erent  vocal  exhibitions,  came  a  , 
youn;^  lady  pianist,  nervous  and  wooden,  who  shuffled 
through  a  sonata  on  One  of  tbe  most  splendid  instruments 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 

“  1  don’t  care  for  her,”  I  observed  to  Isotes,  as  we  left  the  . 
ball.  “  But  if  the  young  man  who  appeared  first  had  only  ; 
had  her  piano  to  play  on  ”  — 

“  He  would  have  received  an  extravagant  sum  of  ap¬ 
plause,”  broke  in  tbe  ex-manager ;  “  double  as  much  as  the 
girl,  who  is  the  most  painstaking  person  of  the  two  —  prac¬ 
tices  nine  hours  a  day.  But  her  fingers  are  naturally  stiff. 
The  other  has  flexibility  of  joints,  lightness  of  touch,  and  a  | 
capital  ear.  All  this  he  got  for  nothing,  inherited  from  his  j 
mother,  who  was  musical  too.  Is  it  fair  that  he  who  holds 
a  large  musical  fortune  that  he  never  earned  should  be 
allowed  the  extra  advantage  of  a  first-rate  instrument?  I 
What  chance  would  Labor  have  against  Capital  without  ' 
some  such  regulations  to  balance  a  preponderance  of  the  < 
latter  in  such  cases  ?  ” 

We  had  now  reached  my  guide’s  bouse.  As  we  went  up  ; 
stairs,  he  asked  me  if  1  was  beginning  to  understand  Com-  j 
munism. 

“  1  think,  with  you,  that  I  have  everything  to  learn,”  I  j 
replied,  humbly,  in  the  drawing-room  we  found  two 
young  people,  whom  Isotes  introduced  to  me  as  his  son  and 
daughter,  Abel  and  Eva.  He  then  excused  himself,  hav¬ 
ing  to  attend  to  some  business. 

Eva  was  a  beauty.  I  knew  it  directly,  from  her  unbe¬ 
coming  dress.  There,  beneath  her  hideous  cap,  I  could 
spy  tbe  cropped  gold  hair.  That  clumsy  rufi*  bespoke  a 
slender  throat,  the  ill-fitting  gown  and  enormous  slippers  a 
graceful  figure  and  tiny  feet,  those  blue  spectacles  a  bright 
pair  of  eyes.  1  soon  became  friends  with  her  and  Abel.  1 
found  both  very  conversational  and  lively.  Only  when  I 
alluded  to  the  Costume  Laws  in  the  Commune  a  shade 
crossed  Eva’s  face.  1  frankly  admitted  how  sorry  I  was  to 
see  her  disfigure  herself  by  blue  s|)ectacles. 

“  What’s  to  be  done  Y  ”  she  said,  seriously ;  ‘‘  I’ve  got 
such  an  enormous  stock  of  beauty,  and  it  toill  accumulate. 
They  say  if  it  goes  on  at  this  rate  I  shall  have  to  dye  my 
hair  gray.  But  perhaps  I  might  leave  off  my  spectacles  if 
1  could  learn  to  squint.” 

“  Don’t,  pray,  talk  of  anything  so  horrible.  Have  you 
any  sisters,  or  brothers  besides  Abel  ?  ” 

“  Several.  But  we  gave  them  all  away.  Several  Com¬ 
munist  families  were  very  short  of  children  at  that  time. 
Generally  as  many  as  four  or  five  are  allowed  to  each 
household.” 

Isotes  now  joined  us,  and  we  all  went  to  dinner  together. 
'The  two  young  people  interested  me  immensely,  especially 
Abel,  who  was  a  very  handsome,  striking-looking  fellow. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  impediment  in  his  speeeh,  but  all 
his  observations,  when  he  did  get  them  out,  were  most 
original,  thoughtful  and  witty.  But  once  or  twice  he  let 
fall  a  remark  betraying  an  ignorance  amounting  to  that  of 
a  savage.  Immediately  after  dinner  I  started  with  Isotes 
for  the  ball  he  had  promised  to  take  me  to.  As  we  went  1 
seized  the  opportunity  of'  being  alone  with  him  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  him  on  his  charming  son  and  daughter. 

He  told  me  they  had  given  the  Commune  a  world  of 
trouble,  being  endowed,  both  of  them,  with  parts  of  out¬ 
rageous  value,  especially  Abel,  who,  at  the  age  of  six,  com¬ 
posed  verses  and  played  like  an  angel  on  the  piano.  Of 
course  he  was  forbidden  to  learn  music,  and  his  education 
has  been  most  carefully  neglected.  At  sixteen  he  was 
taken  with  a  lucky  stammer  which  had  sejuared  matters  to 
some  degree.  But  he  had  still  to  be  watched.  For  a  sus¬ 
picion  had  been  spread  that  the  stammer  was  all  a  sham, 
put  on  in  order  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dine  out. 

“  To  dine  out?  ” 

**  Abel  has  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  and  a  large  fund 
of  wit  and  repartee.” 

“  A  very  agreeable  fellow  to  meet  at  dinner.” 

“  Yes,  but  in  the  Commune  very  agreeable  fellows  are 
not  allowed  to  dine  out.  They  are  so  apt  to  monopolize 
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the  invitations.  I  knew  men  in  London  who  might  pofi. 
tively  choose  for  themselves,  night  after  night,  at  whose 
table  they  would  dine  ;  while  for  others  an  evening  from 
home  was  a  rare  and  blessed  event.  Natural  social 
gifts,  such  as  Abel’s,  must  be  bridled.  Else  the  owner’s 
gross  receipts  of  social  pleasure  will  be  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow  men,  whose  social  in¬ 
comes  are  derived  from  less  productive  sources.” 


My  spirits,  which  had  been  a  little  damped  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  dialogue,  rose  as  we  entered  the  ball-room.  I  delight 
in  dancing,  and  was  beginning  to  accustom  myself  to  the 
ertect  of  the  Costume  Laws.  Introductions,  said  Isotes, 
were  not  considered  necessary  at  a  ball.  So  I  walked  up 
unhesitatingly  to  a  young  and  tolerably  nice  looking  girl, 
and  retfuested  the  honor  of  a  dance.  She  almost  bounded 
from  her  chair  with  surprise,  or  indignation,  or  both. 

“  Why,  I’m  only  seventeen.  Surely  I  don’t  look  more 
than  that  I  ” 

“  A  charming  age,”  I  replied,  gallantly.  “  Sweet  seven¬ 
teen,  may  I  have  the  pleasure?  ” 

She  turned  to  her  chaperon  with  a  look  of  dismay  I 
shall  never  forget ;  but  the  old  lady  smiled  on  me  be¬ 
nignly. 

“  The  gentleman  is  a  stranger.  I  have  heard  all  about 
him.  Sit  down,”  she  added,  to  me,  “  you  may  talk  to  my 
daughter,  though  she  may  not  dance.  In  the  Commune, 
no  girl  ever  does,  till  she  is  past  five-and-twenty.” 

“  But  why,  madam,  why  ?  ” 

“It  is  a  set  off  to  the  exaggerated  profit  afforded  to 
youth  and  freshness  and  denied  to  sterling  worth  and  expe¬ 
rience.  We  passed  this  by-law  to  quiet  the  spinsters. 
They  brought  a  petition  complaining  that,  having  neither 
the  dignified  position  of  married  women,  nor  the  attractions 
of  early  girlhood,  they  were  unfairly  placed.  The  griev¬ 
ance  was  proved.  This  rule  and  a  few  others  of  the  same 
Sort  were  passed  in  their  favor,  and  have  worked  very  well, 
for  there  have  been  no  complaints  since.” 

Ot  all  the  aberrations  of  justice  I  had  yet  witnessed, 
this  seemed  to  me  the  most  preposterous.  Unable  to  dis¬ 
guise  my  feelings,  I  left  the  room  in  a  huff,  without  a  word 
to  Isotes,  and  walked  straight  back  to  his  house,  trying  to 
invent  some  excuse  for  my  sudden  flight.  As  I  mounted 
the  stairs  I  heard  the  most  exquisite  sounds  stealing  from 
the  drawing  room.  I  opened  the  door  softly,  entered  on 
tiptoe,  and  there  remained,  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the 
charming  sight  that  met  my  eyes.  Eva,  rid  of  her  ruff, 
cap,  and  spectacles,  looking  as  lovely  as  an  angel,  sat  at 
the  piano,  singing.  Beside  her  stoo<l  Abel,  listening,  en¬ 
tranced.  She  touched  the  notes  with  an  untutored  hand, 
but  her  voice  though  quite  untrained,  was  beautiful  — past 
description  —  rich,  full,  and  flawless.  As  I  listened,  tears 
of  delight  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  I  uttered  an  involuntary 
“  Bravissima  1  ”  Eva  jumped  up,  and  on  seeing  me,  gave  a 
piercing  shriek. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,”  I  implored.  “  'fhat  song  again 
Eva.  My  child,  you  have  the  most  glorious  voice  in  the 
world.  Take  care  of  it,  cultivate  it  well,  and  one  day  you 
will  be  the  delight  of  nations,”  1  concluded,  with  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  cried.  “  Please,  please 
don't  tell.  Only  papa  knows,  and  he  says  there’s  no  harm 
in  it  if  I  never  sing :  and  I  never  do,  except  to  Abel. 
But  the  Commune  would  not  trust  me,  and,  if  they  knew,  I 
might  have  to  do  something  disagreeable.  For  there’s  no 
kind  of  property  on  which  they  keep  so  strict  a  watch  as 
on  fine  voices.” 

“  And  they  are  quite  right.”  broke  in  Abel.  “  I’ve  been 
told  that  in  London  people  will  sometimes  give  five  guineas 
to  hear  one,  and  that  the  finest  singers  are  bribed  to  appear, 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  per  night,  and 
have  bouquets  and  jewels  showered  on  them  Insides ;  while 
the  others,  who  work  twice  as  hard,  get  wretchedly  low 
wages.  Is  it  true  ?  ” 

I  owned  that  it  was. 
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“  SLaiiiti  on  iho  public  wLu  will  pay  tribute  to  a  certain  ' 
formation  of  the  throat  or  the  ear  I  Is  it  not  infamous  that 
favors  should  go,  for  so  hollow  a  reason,  to  many  who  have 
done  nothing  to  earn  them  ?  ”  ! 

“  Eva  —  Abel,”  I  exclaimed,  “  these  are  wild  ravings. 
Infatuated  children  —  to  shackle  and  spoil  the  gifts  of  ' 
Providence  in  this  barbarous  way.  Come  with  me  and  let  ! 
us  fly  to  my  country.  There,  Abel,  you  will  be  a  poet,  | 
looked  up  to  and  loved  by  the  best  in  the  land.  You, 
Eva,  will  throw  Patti  and  Nilsson  in  the  shade,  and 
have  all  London  at  jour  feet.  There  the  roads  to  per¬ 
fection  and  honor  are  open,  and  you  may  hope  for  every- 
tbiug.” 

Another  shriek  from  Eva,  and  I  felt  a  hand  on  my 
iboulder.  Turning  round  I  saw  Isotes.  He  was  looking 
at  me  reproachfully,  more  in  pity  than  in  anger. 

“  Stranger,  1  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Commune  1  ’> 

VII. 

That  very  ni^ht  I  was  brought  up  for  preliminary  exam¬ 
ination  before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  trying  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  youth  of  the  Commune,  and  entice  them  away  from 
their  homes. 

I  had  no  time  to  prepare  my  defence.  All  I  could  do 
was  to  reply  to  the  questions  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
and  as  the  inquiry  proceeded,  my  answers  seemed  to  slip 
out  unawares. 

“  You  were  admitted  to  the  Commune  as  a  visitor  ?  ” 

“  1  was.” 

“  But  as  a  true  convert  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  And  can  you  deny  that  here  the  lots  of  all  men  are,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  equalized  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  You  were  taken  in  the  act  of  undermining  the  princi¬ 
ples  you  profess  ?  ” 

“  No  —  protesting  against  the  sequestration  of  superior 
artistic  powers.” 

“  Superior  1  Superior  powers  can  only  belong  to  a  few, 
and  if  allowed  free  play,  enable  a  few  to  lift  up  their  heads 
over  the  masses.  What  becomes  of  equality  r  ” 

‘‘You  go  too  far.  Take  wealth,  material  wealth  into 
your  hands  to  be  dealt  out  for  the  public  good,  but  stop 
there.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  with  amusement.  “  Don’t  you  i 
perceive,”  said  one,  “  that  this  arrangement  enhances  | 
enormously  the  values  of  a  capital  of  beauty,  intellect,  or  I 
imagination  ?  Other  things  being  equal,  what  chance  | 
here  below  has  a  blockhead  against  a  man  of  genius  ?  ”  | 

“  But  your  system  is  unnatural.” 

“  That  we  allow.  .If  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal,  j 
our  laws  would  not  be  necessary.  But  the  saying  is  a 
falsehood.  All  men  are  born  dependent  on  each  other,  , 
and  no  two  are  equal.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  state  to  have  ; 
done  away  with  native  disparities,  and  brought  all  things  ! 
to  one  standard.”  j 

“  A  standard  of  mediocrity,”  I  cried,  “  which  none  are  to 
have  a  chance  of  passing.  If  all  must  be  alike,  and  not  all  | 
can  be  Arst-rate,  none  can  be  first-rate,  and  what  becomes  i 
of  perfection  ?  ” 

At  this  all  the  magistrates  rose  in  dismay,  with  an  out¬ 
cry,  •*  What  was  that  word  ?  Repeat  it.” 

“Yes,”  I  persisted,  “that  you  must  own.  It  is  a  miser¬ 
able  society  that  is  founded  on  selfish  principles  alone,  and 
not  on  charity  to  all  and  honor  for  what  is  good  and  great  in 
nature  and  man.  As  for  me,  I  can  bear  the  sight  of  my  bet¬ 
ters  ill  fortune,  honor  where  honor  is  due,  aspire  and  hope 
for  myself.  If  need  let  not  one  star  difi'er  from  another  in 
glory.  But  do  not  bar  the  way  to  excellence,  because  great¬ 
ness  is  easier  for  some  than  for  others.  For  perfeetion  is 
the  goal  all  are  to  run  for,  though  few  can  receive  the 
prize.  ’ 

At  the  word  Perfection,  there  arose  such  an  uproar  as 
completely  drowned  my  voice.  I  was  seized,  hustled  out 
of  the  room  into  the  street,  dragged  to  the  railway-station 


and  put  into  a  special  train.  Just  as  it  started  I  fell  asleep, 
exhausted.  I  awoke  in  my  study,  repeating  “  Perfection 
is  the  goal  all  are  to  run  for,  though  few  ean  receive  the 
prize.” 


EXPLORATIONS  IN  MOAB. 

Fkw  know  anything  of  Moab,  further  than  that  it  is 
a  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
inhabited  by  a  people  who  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Hebrews  during  their  occupation  of  Palestine. 
After  notices  of  these  wars,  the  Moabites  are  little  heard 
of  in  history.  They  fell  under  the  sway  of  successive  con¬ 
querors,  Romans,  Persians.  Syrians,  and  so  on,  until  lat¬ 
terly  they  were  mastered  by  the  Turks,  who,  according  to 
,  their  usual  practice,  reduced  a  fertile  country  to  a  desert, 

:  and  left  the  inhabitants  to  live  by  a  blended  system  of  pas¬ 
turing  sheep  and  cattle,  and  plundering  all  the  strangers 
,  who  unhappily  fell  in  their  way.  The  Dead  Sea  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  a  good  thing  for  them.  Travellers  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom  have  visited  it  for  centuries,  as  a 
natural  as  well  as  historical  curiosity,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  wandering  Moabites,  under 
their  sheiks,  to  exact  contributions  as  heavy  as  they  could 
possibly  levy  from  those  who  ventured  to  cross  the  Jordan, 
or  go  round  by  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  For  the  most 
I  part,  adventurous  travellers  have  been  thankful  to  save 
their  lives  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  these  wholly  un- 
I  scrupulous  robbers. 

,  Until  recent  times,  the  most  successful  explorer  of  Moab 
was  the  eminent  Swiss  traveller  Burckhardt,  who  went 
:  through  the  country  in  1810,  and  has  left  an  account  of 
I  his  journey.  For  that  difficult  undertaking  he  had  pre- 
;  pared  himself  by  studying  Arabic,  and  becoming  ac- 
j  quainted  with  chemistry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  surgery. 

I  Simulating  the  character  of  a  Mussulman,  and  acting  as  a 
physician,  he  was  fortunate  in  not  only  exploring  Moab, 

'  but  in  travelling  unharmed  to  Mecq^  and  participating  in 
'  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  The  reve- 
'  lations  of  Burckhardt  whetted  curiosity.  Moab  evidently 
possessed  remarkable  remains  of  art,  such  as  old  buildings,, 
ro.ids,  inscriptions,  and  other  tokens  of  an  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Yet  such  was  its  state  of  insecurity,  that  few  at¬ 
tempted  deliberate  researches.  The  first  thing  that  stimu¬ 
lated  investigation  was  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Moabite  Stone,  with  an  inscription  which  confirmed 
some  interesting  facts  in  Scripture  history.-  Professor 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Palestine  Exidoration  Fund,  made  a  hasty  journey  into 
the  land  of  Moab  in  1870,  to  search  for  Pheenician  inscrip¬ 
tions,  in  which  they  were  not  very  successful. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  the  British  Association,  in 
1871,  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  carrj  out  a  geographical 
exploration  of  Moab.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose ;  it  included  gentlemen  qualified 
to  execute  photographs  of  places  of  special  interest,  and 
to  make  proper  topographical  surveys.  At  the  head  of 
the  expedition  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Durham,  who,  like  Burckhardt,  was  skilled  in 
languages,  and  could  on  occasion  perform  the  function  of 
a  physician.  All  were  well  armed  with  revolvers  and  guns 
—  the  guns  being  of  importance,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
shooting  game  to  supplement  the  stores  of  groceries  and 
provisions  required  in  a  journey  of  two  months  in  the  des¬ 
ert.  Through  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  Church 
I  Missionary  Soci“.ty’s  representative  at  Jerusalem,  a  drago¬ 
man,  horses,  and  mules  were  engaged.  Disappointed  in  a 
I  promised  escort  by  a  sheik  who  claimed  the  right  to  con- 
I  duct  travellers  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  friends  set  out  from  Jerusalem 
I  on  the  20th  January,  1872;  the  route  being  such  as  several 
I  members  of  the  party,  the  leader  included,  were  already 
j  acquainted  with. 

I  The  cavalcade,  as  in  all  Eastern  journeys,  was  attended 
I  by  a  numtier  of  (bllowers  to  picket  horses,  set  up  tents  for 
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the  night,  and  perform  other  needful  offices.  Proceeding 
by  way  of  Bethlehem,  with  an  intention  to  strike  on  the 
I^ad  Sea  about  the  middle  of  its  western  side,  the  party 
8p<‘nt  the  first  night  under  canvas  on  a  slope  to  the  south 
of  Hebron.  There  the  evening  me.-il  was  partaken  of  un¬ 
der  a  clear  moonlight  sky.  During  the  night, .the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  .tso  F.,  a  degree  of  cold  not  unusual  at 
the  season.  Next  morning,  a  purchase  of  some  excellent 
wine  of  Eshcol  was  made  from  a  .lew  merchant  in  Hebron. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  siK'nt  in  concluding  a  contract 
with  a  sheik,  Abou  da  Houle,  to  conduct  the  party  to  Ke- 
rak  in  Moab.  It  was  a  tiresome  piece  of  diplomacy,  ami 
to  tbe  contract,  which  was  written  by  a  native  scribe,  all 
set  their  seals.  One  of  the  chiefs  in  the  escort,  who  hap- 
P«'ned  to  have  no  seal,  wetted  the  point  of  his  finger  with 
ink,  and  pressed  it  on  the  document.  The  price  to  be  paid 
was  2500  piastres.  A  Turkish  piastre  is  worth  about  two 
pence-halfpenny.  Half  the  money  was  paid  down  in  na¬ 
poleons,  which  form  the  most  convenient  travelling  money 
in  the  East. 

Departin'^  from  Hebron,  the  expedition  turned  its  hack 
on  the  out^irts  of  civilization,  and  shortly,  on  crossing 
the  water-shed  of  the  Mediterranean  and  ftead  Seas,  the 
true  wilderness  was  reached.  By  a  pass  in  the  clifis  at 
Engedi,  the  descent  was  made  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
This  pass  has,  since  ancient  times,  been  the  principal 
channel  of  communication  from  Southern  Moab  to  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  for  the  liorder  of  the  lake  farther  north  is  too  precip¬ 
itous  to  allow  of  transit.  It  was  here  that  invaders  of 
old  entered  the  hill-country  of  .Tudiea,  and  from  Kerak  to 
Jerusalem  the  pass,  though  only  a  zigzag  pathway  on 
rugged  mountain  steeps,  continues  to  be  used  by  traders. 
Thes<*ene  from  the  top  of  the  pa.«s  was  particularly  grand. 
The  Dead  Sea,  which  came  into  view,  is  in  all  respects  a 
wonder.  It  lies  as  in  a  pit,  sunk  amidst  mountains,  at  a 
depth  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  Receiving  the  .Iordan  at  its  northern  extrem¬ 
ity,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams  on  lioth  sides, 
it  has  no  outlet ;  in  its  length  of  forty  miles,  by  an  aver¬ 
age  breadth  of  nine  mfles,  its  waters  escape  only  by  exhala¬ 
tion.  After  encamping  for  a  Sunday  on  the  sultry  shore 
of  the  lake,  the  party  went  on  towards  .lebel  Usduiii,  a 
huge  ridge  of  rock-salt,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  near 
the  supposed  site  of  Sodom.  Rounding  this  critical  point, 
the  party  crossed  the  desolate  sand-swamp  ordinarily 
called  the  Vale  of  Salt,  and  after  several  hours  of  toil  and 
trouble,  arrived  at  the  boundary-line  of  ancient  Edom. 
The  ex|>edition  was  now  in  Moab. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  squabbles  about  back¬ 
sheesh,  things  had  gone  on  with  tolerable  smoothness. 
Now,  on  entering  Moab,  every  one  had  to  lie  on  the  alert, 
for  a  crowd  of  savages  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  party, 
ready  to  steal  anything  —  horses  included  —  which  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  There  was  a  more  serious  dan¬ 
ger  in  an  attack  from  mounted  Bedouins,  of  the  tribe  of 
Beni  Atiyeh  ;  but  the  party  were  saved  by  the  goo<l  man¬ 
agement  of  the  sheik  commanding  the  escort,  and  the  first 
night  in  Moab  was  passed  over  peacefully.  Proceeding 
onward,  some  ruins  covering  a  large  space  were  seen,  but 
no  proper  conjecture  could  be  formed  regarding  them,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  might  be  the  remains  of  Nimrim.  The  route 
pursued  was  close  in  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
with  bare  fantastic  cliffs  of  new  red  sandstone  overhead, 
and  wadies,  or  rugged  valleys,  which  required  to  be 
crossed.  At  Dr^a,  a  place  overhanging  the  peninsula 
which  here  projects  into  the  Dead  Sea,  the  conclusion  ar¬ 
rived  at  was,  that  it  was  the  Zoar  of  media-val  history, 
distinguished  as  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tuiw. 

Here,  there  was  an  adventure.  A  portion  of  the  guard 
had  departed  for  .Terusalem,  carrying  with  them  letters 
for  England,  and  thus  weakened  in  its  defences,  the  exjie- 
dition  was  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  Beni 
Atiyeh  tribe,  of  which  there  now  appeared  an  encampment 
prepared  for  mischief;  yielding  to  threats,  the  party  were 
saved  from  destruction  by  paying  down  twenty-five  napo¬ 
leons.  Free  to  move  on,  the  humbled  cavalcade  ascended 


,  the  rising  grounds  to  Kerak,  a  steadv  ride  of  more  than 
i  five  hours,  over  what  might  be  called  Alpine  scenery. 
!  Proceeding  up  a  gorge,  wnich  was  at  one  time  an  impor- 
j  tant  pass,  the  party  came  upon  a  ruined  fort,  dating  from 
the  last  crusade,  when  it  was  held  by’  Raynald,  a  chieftain 
maile  captive  in  battle  by  Saladin,  1187,  just  before  the 
I  rendering  up  of  .Ferusalem. 

I  Towering  over  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  stands 
I  Kerak  —  the  Kir-Ilaraseth  of  S'Tipture  —  a  fortre^s  which, 
I  though  partially  in  ruin,  is  of  surprising  strength  and 
magnitude.  There  are  indications  of  its  Roman  origin, 

!  but  substantially  it  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders,  under  whom 
I  it  was  a  Christian  bulwark  long  defiant  of  the  Saracens. 

I  What  with  its  lofty  walls,  its  entrance  by’  easily  guarded 
:  tunnels,  and  its  picturesque  situation,  Kerak  is  even  now, 
in  its  shattered  decay,  a  marvel  of  art.  (letting  access  by 
means  of  the  tunnels,  the  party  encamped  within  the  cas¬ 
tle.  Tents  were  set  up,  horses  and  mules  were  picketed, 
and  other  preparations  made  for  a  short  stay,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  being  jealously  watched  by’  a  crowd  of  eager  onlook¬ 
ers.  Much  to  their  gratification,  Dr.  Tristram  and  his 
friends  were  almost  immediately  visited  by  a  young  man,  a 
native  of  the  town,  in  ecclesiastical  costume,  who  acted  as 
]  ter.cher  in  a  (Ireek  missionary  school,  and  volunteered  to 
I  lionize  them  over  the  place.  Under  his  guidance,  they 
'  visited  the  remains  of  Roman  baths,  some  vaults  with 
I  Roman  pavements,. and  the  Greek  Church,  a  building  in 
an  old  Norman  style,  with  a  well  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the 
nave.  Returning  to  camp,  there  ensued  a  scene  of  up¬ 
roar  and  dismay.  Mudielli,  a  young  chief,  who  assumed 
to  l)e  the  principal  local  authority,  was  enraged  that  the 
party  had  gone  over  the  castle  without  his  consent  and  es¬ 
cort,  for  which  he  claimed  a  fee  of  six  hundred  pounds; 
and  this  sum,  which  he  considered  moderate,  must  now  be 
paid.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  en>f)roilment.  For 
a  time  the  party  were  placed  under  guard,  and  experienced 
other  indignities.  A  letter  explaining  the  difficulty  was 
!  written  to  the  British  consul  in  .Jerusalem,  and  was  secretly 
j  despatched  by  a  faithful  messenger.  Before  an  answer  a> 

I  rived,  Mudjelli  saw  he  had  carried  things  too  far.  His 
demands  had  Iwen  mere  bluster.  The  father  of  the  youth 
interfered  with  apologies,  and  Beni  Sakk’r  Zadani,  the 
]  sheik  who  now  felt  himself  accountable  for  the  party,  hav- 
j  ing  made  his  appearance,  peace  was  established,  and  pipes 
I  smoked  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

I  The  number  of  Christians  in  Kerak  is  estimated  at  1600 
in  a  population  of  8000.  The  Christians  live  in  a  partic- 
I  ular  quarter  of  the  town.  In  their  school  were  noticed 
j  books.  Psalters,  and  Testaments,  and  two  Arabic  Bibles, 

1  with  the  Bible  Society’s  stamp  on  the  covers  —  a  hopeful 
!  beginning  in  the  process  of  civilizing  the  whole  community, 
j  .and  to  which  we  hope  no  check  will  be  interposed.  The 
very  existence  of  a  Christian  community  in  one  of  tbe  old 
cities  of  Moab  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  progress.  Be¬ 
fore  departure  from  the  place.  Dr.  Tristram  with  one  or 
two  companions  devoted  a  day  to  an  excursion  southwards, 
and  there  discovered  numerous  ruins  of  historical  interest, 
ail  demonstrative  of  a  large  settled  population  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  course  of  the  ride,  he  came  upon  the  old 
Roman  road,  which  still,  with  its  bounding  walls  in  good 
I  preservation,  runs  in  a  distinct  line  north  and  south 
through  Moab,  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Deail  Sea.  It  was  chiefly  along  or  near  this 
line  of  roa<l  that  the  party  proceeded  northwards  from  Ke¬ 
rak  to  Rabba,  or  Rabbath-Moab,  the  Areopolis  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

In  going  along  this  northern  plain,  there  were  opportu- 
;  nities  of  seeing  the  means  which  the  Romans  had  adopted 
I  for  insuring  fertility,  by  irrigation  from  artificial  tanks.  In 
I  Dr.  Tristram’s  account  of  his  journey,  “  1  he  Land  of  Moab,* 

I  his  description  of  the  ancient  water-tanks  and  sluices  is  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and,  for  this  alone,  the  work  is  worthy 
of  perusal.  At  Rabba,  the  tents  of  the  party  were  pitched 
in  the  bottom  of  an  immense  tank,  fifty  to  sixty  yards  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  which  was  perhaps  fifty  feet  deep ; 

I  its  actual  depth  being  uncertain  from  the  quantity  of  debris, 
I  Rabba,  a  town  of  tbe  Roman  period,  but  with  remains  of  an 
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ejrlar  date,  is  wholly  in  ruins.  Buildings  of  an  elegant 
itvle  of  architecture  have  fallen  down,  fragments  of  Cor-  , 
inthian  pillars  and  broken  sarcophagi  lie  scattered  among  ' 
a  countless  number  of  vaults,  now  used  as  a  shelter  for  ' 
Arabs  and  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  Roman 
road  intersects  the  ruined  city,  and  was  followed  by  the  ! 
travellers  northward.  Three  of  the  Roman  milestones  ' 
were  still  entire,  but  prostrated  on  the  ground.  In  the 
course  of  the  day’s  journey,  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  imposing  edifices  were  passed.  Among  the  ruins 
of  Kasr-Rabba,  the  party  found  their  messenger  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  on  his  return  with  a  letter,  intimating  that  a  body 
of  soldiers  were  §ent  to  their*  succor ;  such  aid,  fortu- 
natelv,  not  being  now  required. 

The  River  Arnon,  which  flows  down  a  deep  and  pictur¬ 
esque  ravine  of  limestone  clifls,  being  successfully  crossed, 
the  journey  was  continued  northwards  along  the  upper  ' 
country  of  Moab,  interesting  from  having  been  inhabited 
by  the  Amorites,  who  were  vanqui.shed  by  Moses,  and 
whose  lands  fell  to  the  share  of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manas- 
seh.  It  appears  to  be  a  district-  full  of  memorials  of  the  ; 
past.  Every  day’s  march  disclosed  heaps  of  ruins,  some  ! 
of  them  covering  several  acres,  along  with  the  remains  of 
well-built  water-tanks  of  prodigious  dimensions,  and  so 
many  evidences  of  ancient  fertility  as  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that,  if  social  order  were  established,  the  country  would, 
as  of  old,  supjtort  a  large  population.  Under  protection  of 
Beni  Sakk’r,  the  party  pursued  their  explorations  in  se-  , 
curity.  Dhiban  was  found  to  be  a  desolate  heap  of  stones. 

It  is  the  Dibon  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  as  doomed  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  spoiler ;  and  no  destruction  could  be  more  com-  ; 
plete. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  Dhiban,  the  Moabite  Stone  was  dis-  i 
covered  by  Mr.  Klein  in  18(!8.  It  was  a  heavy  basaltic 
monolith,  three  .and  a  half  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad.  On 
one  side  was  a  lengthened  inscription  in  the  Shemitic 
character,  purporting  that  the  stone  was  set  up  at  Dibon 
by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  in  honor  of  his  god  Kemosh,  also 
in  testimony  of  his  conijuests,  and  of  the  public  works 
which  he  had  executed.  As  nearly  as  scholars  can  deter¬ 
mine,  the  stone  was  set  up  896  n.  or  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  ago.  A  dispute  having 
arisen  among  the  natives  residing  the  proprietorship  oi' 
the  stone,  a  party  of  the  rival  claimants  mischievously 
shattered  it  in  pieces,  but,  fortunately,  not  before  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  had  been  effected.  Mesha  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (2  Kings  iii.)  as  king  of  .Moab  ami  a  sheep- 
master,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Israel,  against  whom  he  re¬ 
belled  ;  the  rebellion  loading  to  some  momentous  incidents. 
The  destruction  of  tbe  stone  which  he  had  set  up  at  Dibon, 
is  matter  for  universal  and  lasting  reorret. 

At  Zi/a,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  the  travellers  came 
upon  extensive  water-tank.s'of  solid  construction,  and  the 
ruins  of  buildings  of  Saracenic  origin.  What  was  here 
seen  fell  far  short  of  the  splendid  remains  of  Ma.diita.  a 
short  way  beyond  the  road  used  by  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
The  ruins  were  not  those  of  a  town,  but  of  a  magnificent 
palace,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  history,  ami  which 
is  unnoticed  in  any  map.  Its  site  is  at  a  distance  of  thirty- 
miles,  in  a  straight  line  east  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  it  stands  in  solitary  grandeur  on 
the  silent  waste,  its  shattered  walls  covered  by  architec¬ 
tural  decorations,  reminding  one  of  the  peculiar  and  rich 
style  of  the  Alhambra.  The  building  is  described  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  quadrangle,  measuring  one  hundred  and 
seventy  yards  on  each  side,  with  rounded  bastions  at  the 
angles.  The  entrance-gate  at  the  centre  of  the  front 
fat^ade  leads  to  a  hall,  which  opens  on  several  inner  courts. 
The  lower  part  of  the  edifice  is  built  as  vaults.  ’What 
strikes  the  observer  with  surprise  is  the  good  preservation 
of  all  parts  of  the  palace  still  standing.  The  walls  had  not 
been  injured  by  any-  wilful  violence,  but  rent  and  thrown 
down  by  one  of  those  earth(|uake8  to  which  much  of  the 
desolation  of  Moabitish  cities  is  traceable.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  extmordinary  in  the  obscurity  hanging  over  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  edifice.  The  name  Mashita  sig¬ 
nifies  in  Arabic  winter-quarters,  but  it  is  evidently  so  called 


from  being  used  as  a  winter-shelter  to  the  flocks  of  tbe 
wandering  natives,  its  original  name  being  lost.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  ;  nor  is 
it  Mohammedan,  for  among  its  carvings  are  human  and 
animal  figures,  which  are  not  allowable  by  Moslem  doc¬ 
trine.  The  palace,  however,  is  evidently  according  to 
Eastern  taste,  and  had  been  erected  by  a  potentate  of  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  type. 

At  a  loss  to  clear  up  the  mystery  while  on  the  spot.  Dr. 
Tristram,  on  coming  home,  received  what  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  Mr.  J.  Fergusson,  well 
known  from  his  architectural  and  archteological  knowledge. 

T  he  opinion  he  gave  was,  that  the  palace  is  to  be  referred 
to  Chosroes  II.  of  tbe  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 
who  overran  Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  a.  d.  611, 
and  took  .lerusalem  by  assault  from  the  Romans,  614. 
Chosroes  II.  was  a  kind  of  Eastern  -Napoleon,  and  event¬ 
ually  experienced  similar  deserved  reverses.  After  a  short 
reign  of  rapine  and  splendor,  his  conquests  were  wrenched 
from  him  by  Ileraclius  the  Roman  emperor,  627,  and  he 
died  miserably  as  a  fugitive.  It  was  an  expiring  effort  of 
Roman  power.  In  632,  the  Saracens  took  possession  of 
Arabia  and  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  five  years 
later  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  C.alif  Omar.  T'he 
most  feasible  conjecture  is,  that  (’hosroes  II.  built  the  palace 
of  Ala.shita  tliiring  his  transitory  possession  of  Moab,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plans  and  style  of  a  Persian  architect ;  the 
date  of  the  structure  being  perhaps  620,  only  a  few  years 
before  the  era  of  Alohammedan  triumph. 

Dr.  Tristram  made  a  number  of  other  discoveries  in  this 
quarter,  but  none  of  such  novelty  or  magnitude^  as  that 
just  mentioned.  The  expedition  was  now  in  what  is  called 
the  Beni-IIamideh  territory,  which  is  occupied  by  a  people 
only  semi-nomadic  in  their  habits.  They  partake  more  of 
the  character  of  the  shepherd  than  the  robber,  and  living 
part  of  the  year  in  huts,  around  which  there  is  a  little  cul¬ 
tivation,  they  do  not  prove  a  serious  terror  to  travellers. 
We  are  told  that  not  possessing  a  wide  sweep  ot_  power, 
they  cannot  properly  act  the  part  of  escorting  sheiks,  and 
that  dejHiiidence  on  them  by  explorers  has  often  led  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Early  in  March,  the  weather  being  as  fine 
as  .lune  in  England,  the  party  descended  from  the  high 
pastoral  region  down  the  Wady-  Jitlar,  a  valley  lined  with 
picture.scjue  masses  of  limestone  and  basalt  to  the  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  wadv  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  sulphurous 
springs,  know-n  as  the  Baths  of  Herod,  in  consccjuence  of 
having  heen  resorted  to  by  that  personage  during  his  last 
illness.  The -fact  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  lew  modern 
-  explorers  have  visited  these  once  famed  medicinal  baths, 
and  the  description  given  of  them  by  Dr.  Fristram  is  there¬ 
fore  peculiarly  valuable. 

Overhung  by  palms  and  oleanders,  the  springs,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  bubble  forth  from  recesses  in  the  cliffs, 
and  ])our  down  from  pool  to  pool,  the  waters  sometimes 
i  finding  their  way-  by-  tunnels  formed  from  sulphurous  de- 
I  posits.  One  of  the  springs  has  a  heat  of  14.3°  b.,  the 
warmth,  of  course,  diminishing  as  the  water  descends  the 
ravine.  'Fhe  Romans,  during  their  occupation,  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  these  springs  for  their  healing  effects;  and  they 
j  are  not  less  esteemed  by  modern  Arabs  and  Aloabites,  who 
1  visit  them  when  opportunity  offers.  Fheir^  method  of 
,  bathing  is  simple  enough.  It  consists  in  sitting  down,  up 
to  tbe  neck,  in  one  of  the  open  pools,  the  steam  which 
'  curls  overhead  blending  w-ith  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers, 
and  the  spectacle  around  gorgeous  with  swarms  of  beauti¬ 
ful  butterflies  —  a  bath  equally  enjoyable  and  beneficial,  for 
which,  according  to  an  Arab  proverb,  the  patient  is  “  to 
thank  Allah  and  be  gone.’’  For  anything  one  can  tell  in  this 
age  of  progress,  we  may-  live  to  see  the  Baths  of  Herod 
numbered  in  the  list  of  fashionable  Brunnens.  All  that  is 
'■  needed  to  bring  back  Moab  into  a  condition  of  settled  pros- 
!  iKirity-,  is  to  give  security  to  life  and  property.  The  estal> 

'  lishment  of  a  garrison  of  Turkish  soldiers  at  Kerak,  which 
we  learn  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  is  a 
j  step  in  the  right  direction.  _  _ 

'  Leaving  the  encampment  at  the  baths.  Dr.  Tristram,  with 
a  guide  and  a  muleteer  to  carry  a  photographic  apparatus 
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started  for  a  short  tour  southwards,  to  inspect  the  ruins  of  | 
Machterus,  a  Moabitish  stronghold.  Its  history  is  inti-  j 
mately  connected  with  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  in  j 
their  last  struggle  against  the  Roman  power,  but  is  not  less  ' 
interesting  from  having  been  the  place  of  imprisonment  and  ' 
death  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  excursion  brought  unex¬ 
pectedly  into  view,  on  a  high  ground,  several  circles  of  up-  I 
right  stones,  dating  from  pre-historic  times,  and  resembling  i 
those  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  On  finally  1 
quitting  the  valley  of  hot  springs,  and  taking  the  route  by  ! 
Heshbon,  the  expedition  met  with  several  dolmens  of  an 
antiquity  coeval  with  the  stone  circles,  and  which,  un¬ 
harmed,  have  survived  the  political  and  military  disturb-  i 
ances  of  thousands  of  years.  ^ 

Rounding  to  the  eastward,  and  descending  to  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  that  river,  iij  its  breadth  of  sixty  yards, 
was  crossed  by  means  of  a  public  ferry  boat ;  and  landing 
in  Palestine  at  a  short  distance  from  Jericho,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  happily  without  accident  brought  to  a  close.  The 
narrative  we  have  been  able  to  present  is  but  an  outline  of  | 
details  of  the  most  absorbing  interest.  To  the  geographer,  , 
the  naturalist,  the  Biblical  scholar,  and  the  antiquary,  as  | 
well  as  the  reader  for  mere  amusement,  we  heartily  recom-  ; 
mend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Tristram’s  interesting  production,  ; 

The  Land  of  Moab.” 


STAR-HUNTING.  I 

I 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  managers  I 
operatic  and  theatrical,  scour  Europe  to  recruit  their  com-  i 
panics.  It  is  an  exciting  season  and  a  busy  to  those  who  ] 
manage  operas,  for  the  competition  after  tenors  and  prime  \ 
donne  has  reached  such  a  point  of  keenness  that  election-  ! 
eering  is  mild  in  comparison.  In  the  good  old  days  the  1 
struggle  generally  lay  between  the  managers  of  the  Lon-  j 
don  operas  and  those  of  the  Italian  house  in  Paris,  but  for  ^ 
the  last  hfteen  years  Paris  has  been  nowhere  in  the  run-  ' 
ning.  Its  resources  were  too  small  to  allow  of  its  measur¬ 
ing  purses  with  London  ;  so  it  fell  into  the  habit  of  letting  | 
London  try  the  new  singers  first,  engaging  them  afterwards,  I 
when  they  were  successes,  for  the  winter  months  before  the  | 
English  season  opened.  On  the  other  hand,  capitals  which  I 
formerly  never  thought  of  hiring  leading  singers  until  they  | 
had  graduated  in  Paris  or  London,  now  enter  the  market  \ 
pn  pure  speculation ;  and  St.  Petersburg,  New  York,  | 
Vienna,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  even  Cairo  bid  against  each  i 
other  as  best  they  can  by  dint  of  craft  and  guineas. 

The  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  new  system  —  a  I 
result  which,  however,  will  only  be  fully  apparent  in  a  ' 
few  years  —  is  the  steady  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  I 
singers ;  for  a  new  tenor  or  prima  donna  of  promise  is  no 
sooner  signalled  than  he  or  she  is  pounced  upon  and  car¬ 
ried  off  Wfore  the  voice  has  had  time  to  acquire  style  or 
power.  Hence  failures  innumerable.  The  tenor  caught 
too  young  and  set-  to  sing  for  high  wages  in  a  monster 
house  yelps  his  voice  into  shreds  in  half  a  year;  while  the  I 
prima  donna,  having  developed  into  a  first-class  screecher, 
vanishes  in  disgrace  and  incurably  hoarse. 

This  was  not  the  case  when  operatic  nurseries  existed, 
to  which  managers  resorted,  as  gardeners  do  to  hot-houses,  ! 
watching  the  fruit  mature  slowly.  The  theatres  in  the  I 
small  ducal  Courts  of  Germany  produced  good  singers  as 
regularly  and  surely  as  sunshine  and  rain  do  grapes ;  so 
did  the  little  operas  at  Parma,  Modena,  and  Florence,  and  j 
those  two  richest  among  conservatories,  the  Scala  at  Milan  j 
and  the  Sian  Carlo  at  Naples.  Neither  was  it  always  easy  | 
U)  coax  away  favorite  performers  from  these  cities.  i 

In  Germany  a  Court  chamberlain  had  generally  to  be  I 
negotiated  with.  If  the  singer  were  a  man  —  say  a  good  | 
bass  —  he  would  be  tied  down  by  some  stupendous  engage-  I 
inent  —  twenty  years,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pension  and 
decoration  at  the  end  ;  if  a  lady,  she  would  be  the  mor¬ 
ganatic  spouse  of  the  Duke  himself  or  his  brother,  and 
these  distinguishe<l  personages  would  make  a  fuss  which  it 
would  need  the  intervention  of  the  foreign  manager’s 
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Minister  to  smooth  away.  Occasionally  a  manager  had  to 
make  a  very  speedy  exit  from  the  city  whence  he  had  tried 
to  beguile  a  morganatic  soprano,  and  it  was  one  of  these  im- 
presarii  who,  to  revenge  himself  for  being  ordered  to  quit 
a  diminutive  principality  within  four-and-twentv  hours 
answered,  “  Oh,  certainly  I  it  won’t  take  five  minutes.”  ’ 

In  Italy  the  obstacles  were  more  democratic  than  in 
Germany,  for  a  singer  who  was  thoroughly  popular  led 
such  a  pleasant  life  of  it  as  to  feel  little  inclination  to  vq 
elsewhere,  A  prima  donna  at  the  San  Carlo  was  known 
and  beloved  by.  all  the  lazzaroni.  She  received  deputa¬ 
tions  and  public  presents  on  her  birthday,  was  cheered 
and  universally  bowed  to  when  she  appeared  in  the  streets. 
If  she  were  ill  the  matter  became  a  state  concern,  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  rejoicings  and  affectionately  famil¬ 
iar  demonstrations  that  greeted  her  return  to  health.  It 
was  much  the  same  with  a  favorite  tenor,  who  ranked  in 
some  respects  as  a  public  character ;  for  if  an  insurrection 
occurred  in  one  of  the  cities  under  Austrian  rule,  or  at 
Naples  against  the  Bonbas,  it  was  not  to  a  professional 
spouter  that  the  excited  populace  went  to  get  their  coura»e 
roused,  but  to  the  pet  singer,  who,  climbing  a  stone  in  t£e 
market-place,  would  break  out  into  a  revolutionary  hymn 
to  make  the  very  walls  chorus.  However,  both  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  a  thoroughly  enterprising  and  clever  Brit¬ 
ish  manager  would  generally  override  difficulties,  though 
the  inducements  he  held  out  were  not  similar  in  the  two 
countries.  German  singers  argued  the  whole  matter  finan¬ 
cially,  balancing  their  present  comfort  and  secure  income 
against  the  risk  of  failure  in  England,  and  consequent 
inability  to  return  home  on  their  old  footing —  all  of  which 
reasonings  had  to  be  combated  with  allurements  heavy 
and  sterling.  Italians,  less  mercenary,  could  be  enticed  to 
London  by  the  prospect  of  glory ;  besides  which,  politics 
often  came  to  the  rescue,  for  a  prima  donna  whom  it  would 
have  required  reckless  thousands  to  engage  for  Russia  or 
Berlin,  would  travel  to  Covent  Garden  for  half  the  money, 
simply  because  the  English  were  liked  in  the  Peninsula. 

All  this  has  much  altered  now,  and  sentiment  plays  a 
very  small  part  in  operatic  engagements.  A  good  voice 
has  its  market  value,  and,  like  other  transportable  commod¬ 
ities,  it  goes  to  big  cities,  because  it  is  there  only  that  the 
best  prices  can  be  had.  Most  of  the  German  and  Italian 
princes  who  were  such  lavish  patrons  of  singing  are  gone, 
and  the  municipal  corporations  which  have  arisen  in  their 
stead  cannot  afford  to  emulate  their  generosity  ;  whence  a 
paragon  singer  in  a  small  town  has  grown  to  be  as  great 
a  rarity  as  a  bottle  of  authentic  Johannisberg  in  a  country 
inn.  Some  of  the  continental  municipalities,  however, 
battle  desperately  to  maintain  an  efficient  company,  and 
the  local  theatre  forms  a  much  bigger  item  in  their  rate- 
budgets  than  either  drains  or  schools.  But  there  are  fierce 
debates  to  be  borne ;  for  municipalities,  like  more  iml)0^ 
tant  assemblies,  have  their  opposition  parties,  ever  zealous 
for  economy  and  criticism.  These  vestrj'  reformers  cavil 
at  each  vote :  they  inveigh  against  the  excessive  s,alaries  of 
the  performers,  declare  the  scenery  to  be  ruinous,  move 
amendments  to  substitute  cheap  gas  for  electric  light,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  chorists,  to  make  the  costumes  in 
“  William  Tell  ”  do  duty  in  the  “  Huguenots  ”  and 
“  Faust,”  and,  of  course,  drag  in  the  workingman,  whose 
feelings  are  outraged  when  a  ballet  dancer  has  two  pairs 
of  new  satin  shoes  in  one  week.  Moreover,  charges  of 
jobbery  are  preferred  right  and  left,  as  must  inevitably  1» 
the  case  when  some  singer  with  more  beauty  than  talent  is 
seen  to  get  all  the  best  parts  ;  and  the  upshot  is  that  the 
theatre,  which  should  be  ruled  despotically  by  a  manager 
responsible  only  to  his  patron  or  the  public,  becomes  a 
fighting  grounu  on  which  every  vestry  stumperling  tries 
his  young  tusks  and  tongue.  But  then,  when  the  budget 
has  been  at  length  voted,  with  or  without  amendments, 
comes  the  hardest  calamity  of  all ;  for  some  night  the  fell 
rumor  gets  about  that  a  foreign  manager  has  put  up  at  the 
chief  hotel.  The  mayor  cannot  send  his  beaille,  as  the 
Duke  U8e<l  to  do  his  aide-de-camp,  and  invite  the  stranger 
to  depart.  Alas  !  we  live  in  humane  times,  and  the  town 
council  are  fain  to  sigh  resignedly  on  hearing  that  their 
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pet  sillier  is  going  to  desert  them.  Perhaps  the  mayor  , 
^lls  on  the  faithless  one  —  if  it  he  a  lady  —  and  appeals  i 
to  her  "ood  feelings.  He  urges  that  the  town  council  were  | 
kind  and  liberal  to  her ;  that  America  and  Egypt  are  far  i 
off ;  that  she  would  do  better  to  take  a  lew  years’  more  ' 
training  on  a  small  stage  so  as  to  get  her  voice  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  he  solemnly  utters  these  paternal  aphorisms  :  j 
“  All  iliat  glitters  is  not  gold,”  “  The  rolling  stone  gathers  I 
no  moss,”  “  Old  friends  are  the  truest,”  and  so  forth. 

But  this  is  chaff  with  which  not  even  the  youngest  of  | 
Tocal  birds  can  be  caught.  Distance  counts  for  nothing  i 
when  a  <'oMen  bridge  is  set  to  span  it,  and  the  idea  that  , 
long  pra(!tice  is  needed  to  make  perfect  is  one  that  went  j 
out  of  date  with  stage  coaches.  For  all  this,  the  manager  j 
who  has  discovered  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  pearl  does  j 
not  find  matters  much  smoother  for  him  than  the  mayor  i 
does.  Just  as  at  picture  sales  there  are  men  who  dog  con¬ 
noisseurs  and  outbid  them  on  the  mere  chance  of  making  ' 
a  good  bargain  out  of  any  painting  they  have  fancied,  so  '< 
a  knowing  manager  is  frequently  followed  by  a  whole 
troop  of  agents  who  are  very  detectives  in  keenness,  and 
run  a  singer,  who  was  nobody  yesterday,  up  to  a  premium  * 
in  less  than  a.  week.  Truly  diplomatic  astuteness  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  counteract  these  manoeuvres  and  to  draw  a  singer  i 
into  signing  a  treaty  before  his  or  her  head  gets  filled  with  | 
undue  conceit  and  rapacity. 

But  even  when  the  engagement  is  engrossed  and  sealed, 
there  are  artistes  who  will  laugh  the  whole  thing  to  scorn, 
and  go  off  with  the  first  plus-bidder  who  presents  himself. 
To  be  sure,  the  law  is  there  to  render  justice  to  every 
man;  but  an  action  brought  in  Italy  to  recover  damages 
against  an  actress  who  has  signed  for  London  and  sailed 
away  to  the  firazils,  is  an  enterprise  offering  more  risks 
than  attractions.  Once  upon  a  time  extradition  was  pretty 
common  in  theatrical  matters,  and  runaway  actors  and 
actresses  from  one  State  were  often  sent  back  across  the 
frontier  by  a  friendly  neighbor.  Thus,  in  1696  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Venice  obtained  that  a  whole  company 
who  bad  broken  engagements  in  France  should  be  re- 
ibipped  under  escort  ;  and  some  years  later  the  Italian 
Opera  trou{)e  who  had  eloped  from  Paris  to  La  Have  for 
higher  gains,  were  courteously  restored  by  the  Dutch  to 
Louis  XV.  Unfortunately,  this  species  of  international 
civility  was  found  to  have  its  inconveniences,  and  ti  mana¬ 
ger  can  now  only  rely  on  himself  —  that  is,  on  his  purse 
and  his  plausibility.  That  is  why  a  successful  manager 
was  once  heard  to  compare  star-hunting  to  fishing  for  eels 
with  a  silk  net  and  golden  hooks  —  with  this  difference, 
that  the  water  eels  were  Ibe  less  slippery. 
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Two  or  three  little  stories  which  have  appeanul  in  the 
papers  during  the  last  few  days  —  and  those  days  have 
perhaps  not  been  more  fertile  in  scandal  than  usual  —  are 
unpleasantly  illustrative  of  our  views  of  commercial  moral¬ 
ity.  A  confiding  widow,  for  example,  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  offering  Wallsend  coal  for  27.v.  She  bought  four  tons, 
which  turned  out  to  be  totally  unfitted  for  burning.  The 
seller  was  summoned  before  Alderman  Finnis,  and,  with¬ 
out  disputing  the  facts,  set  up  a  remarkable  defence.  It 
was  argued  on  his  behalf  that  he  had  published  “  a  mere 
tradesman’s  advertisement.”  It  woulii  appear  that  a 
tradesman’s  advertisement  is  a  delicate  circumlocution  for 
»  false  statement.  The  falsehood,  however,  was  asserted 
to  be  so  transparent  that  nobody  ought  to  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  it.  If  the  purchaser  really  fancied  that  she  was 
to  get  \\  allsend  coals  for  27«.,  she  was  a  fool  for  her  pains, 
and  had  no  right  to  expect  a  remedy.  The  doctrine  does 
not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  coal  trade. 

A  dairyman  was  recently  summoned  before  Mr.  Ingham, 
charged  with  mixing  his  milk  with  water,  an  offence  which, 
however  common,  is  not  very  agreeable  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  Here,  too,  it  was  argued  that  people  who  bought 
milk  for  4d.  a  quart  must  know  that  it  was  adulterated. 


Mr.  Ingham  replied  very  pertinently  that,  if  people  wished 
to  have  water  mixed  with  their  milk,  they  would  probably 
prefer  to  perform  the  operation  for  themselves ;  and  the 
unlucky  milkman  was  fined  £l(),  with  the  alternative  of 
two  months’  imprisonment.  Alderman  Finnis  also  declined 
to  sanction  this  ingenious  mode  of  argument,  though  we 
regret  that  he  only  fined  the  coal-merchant  £l  a  ton.  in¬ 
stead  of  inflicting  the  full  penalty  of  £10.  Not  being  our¬ 
selves  either  coal-merchants  or  milk-dealers,  we  have  very 
little  sympathy  with  the  plea  they  put  forward ;  although 
they  might  possibly  claim  the  sanction  of  a  certain  cele¬ 
brated  Cabinet  Minister,  who,  as  we  all  know,  considers 
adulteration  to  be  simply  a  form  of  legitimate  competition. 

That  such  practices  should  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  seems  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  as  obvious  as  that 
picking  pockets  should  be  emphatically  discouraged.  A 
roan  who  sells  a  quart  of  water  and  calls  it  milk,  cheats  his 
customers  quite  as  dishonestly  as  if  he  stole  their  money 
in  a  simpler  fashion,  even  if  he  simultaneously  sells  four 
(Hiarts  of  milk  at  the  acknowledged  price.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  his  customers  paid  him  in  gilt  money  and 
called  it  gold.  In  short,  the  matter  does  not  really  admit 
of  an  argument,  and  all  consumers,  to  say  nothing  of  hon¬ 
est  traders,  must  be  anxious  to  see  the  law  rigorously  en¬ 
forced. 

The  unpleasant  part  of  such  transactions  is  the  light 
which  they  throw  upon  the  ideas  of  honesty  prevalent 
amongst  retail  dealers.  When  a  man  has  the  impudence  to 
say  that  his  customers  are  to  be  blamed  for  their  own  folly 
if  he  succeeds  in  imposing  upon  them,  we  are  amazed  at 
the  audacity  of  his  assumption.  And  yet  there  are  too 
good  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  very  similar  code  of 
morality  is  prevalent  amongst  merchants  who  trade  upon 
a  much  larger  scale.  We  need  not  recall  the  notorious 
facts  which  have  thrown  so  much  discredit  upon  our  manu¬ 
factures.  What  are  we  to  think  of  it  all  7  When  it  sud¬ 
denly  turned  out  three  years  ago  that  the  military  stores 
of  men  ami  material  upon  which  the  French  nation  relied 
in  its  need  had  been  adulterated  on  a  gigantic  scale,  we 
acknowledged  that  defeat  was  a  natural  penalty  for  wide¬ 
spread  corruption. 

If  the  English  commercial  system  is  tainted  with  a  dis¬ 
honesty  so  widely  spread  that  the  recollection  of  what  hon¬ 
esty  means  is  beginning  to  grow  faint,  may  we  not  expect 
to  meet  some  day  with  a  catastrophe  of  a  different  kind, 
but  nor  less  startling  or  disastrous?  The  question  well 
deserves  examination  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  and  have  the  necessary  means  of  information.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  say  more  at  present  than  that  some 
ugly  symptoms  undoubtedly  exist.  The  complaint,  indeed, 
is  not  a  new  one.  Adulteration,  though  the  art  may  have 
been  carried  to  an  unprecedented  pitch  of  refinement,  has 
probably  existed  as  long  as  there  have  been  such  things 
as  sho[)keepers ;  and  to  justify  any  decided  opinion  upon 
the  disea.se  from  which  we  are  suffering,  we  should  have 
to  say  whether  it  is  becoming  more  virulent  than  of  old, 
ami  is  more  prevalent  amongst  ourselves  than  amongst  our 
neighbors.  T'hat  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  true  is 
indeed  highly  probable  from  general  considerations,  and 
may  suggest  to  moral  philosophers  some  curious  specula¬ 
tions. 

Ethical  treatises  and  sermons  of  all  kinds  lay  down  moral 
rules  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  commandment  is 
that  we  should  commit  no  murder,  not  that  we  should  re¬ 
frain  from  murdering  a  particular  class  of  people.  In  prac- 
I  tice,  however,  such  laws  are  interpreted  after  miite  a  differ¬ 
ent  fashion.  We  are  always  very  slow  to  admit  that  we 
owe  the  same  duties  to  all  mankind.  Everybody  knows, 
for  example,  that  the  law  against  murder  is  frequently 
understood  with  strict  limitations.  A  colonist  in  any  wild 
country  is  very  sceptical  as  to  its  having  any  application 
to  aborigines.  Or,  again,  to  take  a  trivial  instance,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  the  way  in  which  a  school-boy  interprets 
the  duty  of  spt*aking  the  truth.  The  same  hoy  who  would 
be  utterly  ashamed  of  telling  a  deliberate  falsehood  to  one 
of  his  companions,  would  think  it  a  point  of  honor  to  de¬ 
ceive  his  masters  upon  certain  subjects.  In  short,  moral 
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sense  in  its  rudimentary  stages. is  generally  identided  with 
some  class  feeling.  The  savage  may  be  strictly  virtuous 
in  his  conduct  to  his  own  family  or  tribe,  and  regard  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  as  standing  altogether  outside  the 
pale  of  his  sympathies ;  the  artisan  is  equally  sceptical  as  to 
his  obligations  to  capitalists,  and  the  shopkeeper  about  his 
duties  to  the  whole  world  outside  his  doors. 

Now,  whilst  commerce  has  of  late  years  extended  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  the  development  of  a  corresponding 
moral  sense  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  it.  A  shop¬ 
keeper  at  the  present  day  who  should  keep  to  the  code  of 
his  grandf.ither,  might  in  practice  be  a  far  greater  rogue. 
Each  of  thorn  would  admit  in  terms  that  cheating  was 
wrong ;  and  each  of  them  would  in  secret  put  in  a  saving 
clause  to  the  ell’ect  that  to  sin  really  consisted  in  cheating 
your  next-door  neighbor.  But  then  the  grandfather  lived 
in  a  world  of  next-door  neighbors.  lie  was  a  member  of  a 
small  society  changing  very  slowly,  each  of  whom  had  not 
only  a  lively  interest  in  his  neighbor’s  honesty,  but  had  the 
power  of  constantly  keeping  an  eye  upon  him.  If  a  dairy¬ 
man  adulterated  his  milk,  he  got  a  bad  character  within  a 
little  circle  beyond  which  he  had  no  power  of  looking  ;  and 
therefore  he  was  pretty  certain  of  suil'ering  very  rapidly  for 
any  oUenccs  he  might  commit.  If  fate  had  put  it  in  his 
power  to  cheat  a  man  living  at  the  Antipodes,  he  would 
possibly  have  felt  very  little  scruple  about  doing  it  ;  but 
then  fate  never  did  put  it  in  his  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  grandson,  inheriting  the  same  moral  views,  has  constant 
relations  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  constant  o|)portunities  of  cheating  people  to 
whom  he  feels  himself  bound  by  no  comprehensible  tie.  If 
he  cheats  his  customers,  he  only  cheats  one  of  a  crowd  of 
people  who  are  constantly  moving,  and  of  whom  there  is  a 
very  fair  chance  that  he  will  never  see  anything  again. 
The  sufferers  are  persons  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  who 
will  probably  not  take  the  trouble  to  punish  him,  and  whose 
anger  cannot  reach  him  for  an  indefinite  period.  He 
speedily  reconciles  himself  to  conduct  of  which  he  would 
see  the  dishonesty  and  impolicy  if  its  object  were  brought 
nearer  to  him.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  in  some  sense, 
the  amount  of  commercial  dishonesty  is  only  a  measure  of 
the  degree  in  which  we  can  trust  each  other.  There  is  so 
much  cheating  because  there  is  so  much  credit. 

Mr.  Montague  Tigg  very  truly  said  to  Mr.  Chuzzlewit, 
that  if  you  wrote  your  name  in  large  letters  over  a  door  in  a 
London  street,  and  said  that  you  were  willing  to  take  care 
of  people’s  money,  a  certain  percentage  of  passers-by  would 
infallibly  turn  in  and  press  tficir  confidence  upon  you. 
When  that  unlucky  widow  made  her  purchase  of  Wallsend 
coal,  she  put  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  a  man  of 
whom  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  except  that  he  had  the 
means  of  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 
She  was  foolish,  as  the  event  proved  ;  but  we  are  all  of  us 
every  day  trusting  ourselves  to  utterly  unknown  people, 
with  a  confidence  which  is  almost  equally  blind.  A  man 
with  a  tolerably  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a  sullicient  amount 
of  impudence  will  find  himself  trusted  everywhere  to  a 
marvellous  extent  on  the  apparently  unreasonable  hypothesis 
that  clothes  are  a  sufficient  index  to  character.  Experience 
on  the  whole  justifies  the  confidence,  and  we  make  up  our 
mind  on  the  doctrine  of  averages  that  we  shall  sutler  only 
a  certain  percentage  of  loss. 

The  complex  arrangements  of  modern  society  would  not 
work  for  a  day  if  everyliody  insisted  on  receiving  legal 
proof  of  the  respectability  of  all  people  with  whom  he  has 
dealings.  And  thus  we  may  even  take  some  pleasure  in 
the  increase  of  cheating,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  repose 
on  the  increase  of  well-founded  mutual  trust.  It  follows, 
however,  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
not  only  to  maintain  the  existing  standard  of  morality,  but 
to  elevate  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  point  at  which  our 
confidence  would  never  be  misplaced  ;  in  other  words,  the 
safe  development  of  commerce  absolutely  requires  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  moral  sense,  whilst  unfortunately  it  is  too 
apt  to  produce  rather  the  contrary  efl'ect.  People  are  de¬ 
moralized  in  proportion  as  they  find  that  other  persons 
trust  them,  instead  of  seeing  the  necessity  of  rising  to  the 
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occasion.  A  merchant  who  has  dealings  in  China  hopes 
that  he  will  have  made  his  own  profit  before  his  goods  have 
been  found  out ;  as  the  milkman  calculates  that  he  can 
afford  to  disgust  several  successive  sets  of  customers  before 
he  will  have  exhausted  the  vast  ocean  of  public  credulity. 

By  what  moral  means  the  .  sense  of  honesty  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  is  a  tolerably  wide  (juestion.  But  it  is  at  any  rate 
plain  that  we  have  one  means  of  persuasion,  of  which  we 
should  take  the  fullest  advantage.  If  the  check  derived 
from  the  personal  inspection  of  a  man’s  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors  tends  to  grow  weaker  than  it  was  in  simpler  days,  the 
action  of  legislation  should  grow  more  -systematic  and 
vigorous.  A  certain  school  of  reasoners  professes  to  be  very 
much  terrified  by  the  dangers  of  excessive  interference  on 
the  part  of  Government ;  but  even  they  will  generally  differ 
from  Mr.  Bright  in  admitting  that  Government  is  rightfully 
employed  in  putting  down  dishonest  trading.  If  a  milkman 
or  a  coal-merchant  is  more  independent  of  any  given  set  of 
customers,  his  dislike  to  fines  and  imprisonment  does  not 
diminish. 

\Ve.  are  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of 
sanitary  supervision,  and  to  recognize  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  dishonest  dealing  may  spread  not  only  discomfort,  but 
fatal  diseases.  A  systematic  attack  upon  the  jMitty  cheating 
which  falls  with  special  severity  upon  the  poor  who  are 
unable  to  make  an  efficient  protest,  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  be  a  popular  measure  ;  and  we  can  strongly  recommend 
it  to  statesmen  of  all  parties  who  are  in  need  of  a  imlicy. 
We  should  only  be  disposed  to  add  a  hope  that  the  net  may 
catch  the  big  fish  as  well  as  the  small  ones ;  and  that 
whilst  retailers  of  coal  and  milk  are  assailed,  some  thought 
may  be  given  to  the  capitalists  who  on  a  larger  scale  are 
applying  just  the  same  principles  of  competition. 


GREEK  COINS. 

liiK  collection  of  coins  deposited  in  the  Medal  Room  of 
the  British  Museum  is  the  finest,  if  not  the  largest,  in 
Europe.  Kept  there  as  in  the  national  strong-bo.x.  and 
filtered  through  the  adjacent  or  so-called  Ornament  Room 
by  the  display  of  a  typical  set  of  electrotypes  or  the  march 
past  of  a  few  trays  of  real  coins  at  a  time,  its  beiiuty, 
size,  and  importance  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the 
visitor  to  its  casual  ward.  The  access  to  the  collec¬ 
tion,  or  rather  the  iron-doored  room  in  which  it  is 
preserved,  is  limited  to  a  few,  and  to  them  a  portion  only 
is  shown  at  a  time  under  a  glass  tray  ;  yet  this  grand  col¬ 
lection  continues  to  grow  unseen,  and  the  glimpse  of  a 
fraction  of  it  through  the  pages  of  a  catalogue  is  like  the 
revelation  of  a  mystery  to  the  general  public.  The  grants 
for  its  enlargement  have  been  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
the  accessions  to  its  cabinets  of  the  choicest  and  finest 
specimens.  The  strength  of  the  Greek  section  lies  in  the 
autonomous  coins  struck  by  the  free  towns  and  petty  re¬ 
publics  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  the  Isles,  and  the  Colonies. 
The  cabinets  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  had  more  examples  and 
rarer  types  of  Ihe  Kings  and  Tyrants,  yet  even  in  this 
branch  they  are  now  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  suits 
in  Bloomsbury. 

The  Lydian  or  Argive,  who  first  staaiped  gold  or  silver, 
was  a  genius.  Clay  and  leather  anil  other  plastic  sub¬ 
stances  had  been  stamped  before,  but  it  was  the  hand  ol^  a 
giant  mind  which  first  impressed  on  a  lump  of  metal  its 
weight,  its  origin,  and  its  responsibility.  It  converted  the 
uncertain  ingot  into  the  decided  coin,  and  the  man  of  the 
Old  World  no  longer  retjuired  the  scale,  like  the  pedantic 
Chinese,  to  measure  every  ounce  he  paid.  Greece  and 
Asia  contended  for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  'Ihe  dif¬ 
ference  lay  in  the  metal.  Asia  issued  gold,  Greece  silver. 
Cruesus,  b.  c.  5C0,  struck  gold,  and  Pheidon  of  Ar^os 
silver,  according  to  the  Parian  chronicle,  three  centuries 
hetbre.  Later,  Asia  coined  silver  also ;  declining  Greece 
gold  ;  and  when  Philip  of  Macedon  found  the  gold  mines 
of  Mount  Pangaeuni  and  issued  gold  staters,  their  seductive 
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influencf  corrupted  tbe  orators  of  Athens  and  the  states¬ 
men  of  Greece. 

Once  invented,  the  improvement  was  rapid.  At  first, 
the  device  of  an  animal  was  seen  on  one  side,  the  other 
had  tlie  irregular  ind.'ntation,  apparently  the  impress  of 
the  projection  of  the  lower  die  to  hold  the  gland-shaped 
lump  while  struck;  for  the  Greeks  were  aware  how  the 
coin  slipped  under  the  hammer,  although  they  could  not 
invent  either  the  ring  or  the  collar  to  clutch  the  piece. 
This  little  trick  was  one  of  the  last  discoveries  of  the 
modern  mint.  By  degrees,  however,  the  irregular  indenta¬ 
tion  became  the  regular  square,  and  a  device  within  it 
completed  the  reverse.  Nor  were  thh  pieces  regular  in 
shape  or  exact  in  weight ;  they  were  sometimes  double 
struck  or  cracked  at  the  edge.  The  high  relief  of  their 
devices,  which  gave  them  artistic  beauty,  impaired  their 
public  utility.  They  could  not  be  piled  or  stacked,  but 
could  only  be  heaped,  while  the  friction  of  daily  use  rap¬ 
idly  deteriorated  their  value.  Hence  coins  like  ihem  are 
unsuited  for  modern  civilization.  They  have  no  more 
relation  to  it  than  the  arrangements  of  Greek  temples 
have  to  the  requirements  of  churclies  or  other  public 
buildings.  They  were  the  cotinters  of  a  nation  of  artists, 
in  whose  mind  was  deeply  impressed  the  love  of  the 
beautiliil  occasionally  to  the  neglect  of  the  useful.  To 
the  modern  die  engraver  they  have  proved  ap  invaluable 
aid  to  his  art,  and  guided  his  taste  as  soon  as  it  had 
emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  imitation  of 
Byzantine  coinage. 

For  .about  eight  hundred  years,  from  the  first  coin  of 
Greece  or  Asia  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  the  States  of  Greece  enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage, 
while  free,  in  all  metals;  after  their  subjection  to  the 
Imperial  eagles  of  Rome,  in  brass  and  copper  only.  Coin¬ 
age  in  the  precious  metals,  an  Imperial  privilege,  was  the 
badge  of  a  centralized  sovereignty  ;  the  contemptible  cop¬ 
per  was  left  to  the  control  of  the  local  municipality.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  before  this  partly 
suppressed  the  civic  devices,  .as  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  one  type,  his  own  regal  one,  w.as  adopted, 
and  the  jdace  of  issue  indicated  by  a  device,  a  letter,  or  a 
monogram.  His  Greek  successors  continued  the  system  as 
far  as  their  power  extended,  and  the  Romans  followed  up 
the  plan.  The  Greek  series  exhibits  during  the  eight 
hundred  years  coins  of  more  than  1000  towns  and  repub¬ 
lics,  and  above  .300  kings,  and  of  each  of  those  many  v.a- 
rieties,  supposed  to  amount  to  00,000  pieces. 

The  monetary  system,  too,  had  its  difficulties,  as  each 
town  had  its  local  issue  ;  rarely  does  a  countermark  attest 
the  adoption  of  the  coinage  of  a  city  by  its  neighbor  or  its 
rival.  The  ancient  traveller  must  in  the  course  of  a  short 
journey  have  passed  a  small  collection  through  his  hand, 
and  constantly  apjjlied  to  the  money  changer  unless,  as  in 
some  states  of  Europe,  the  change  was  given  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  pieces  which  were  t.aken  at  their  nominal  value. 
The  principal  denomln.ations  were  the  drachm,  didrachm 
and  tefradrachm,  with  a  rarer  oktodrachm  and  deka- 
drachm,  and  their  subdivisions.  The  drachm  of  the 
Jlginean  standard  weighed  9t>  grains,  its  didrachm  about 
192.  The  Attic  drachm  was  67.5  gr.ains,  its  didrachm  1.35, 
and  tetradrachm  270  grains.  The  Kings  of  Macedon  used 
a  drachm  of  58  grains  and  a  tetradrachm  of  2.32  gr.ains. 
These  are  the  principal  monetary  systems. 

The  coins  principally  found  in  cabinets  are  the  di¬ 
drachms  and  tetradrachm s ;  the  drachms  are  rarer;  the 
sinaller  denominations,  the  obolos  and  its  multiples,  are 
still  more  so.  Some  are  so  small  that  they  have  been 
preserved  with  difficulty,  or  h.ave  escaped  the  eye.  The 
devices  of  the  mints  were  the  heads  of  deities  or 
heroes,  sacred  animals,  arms,  and  weapons.  They  often 
had  relation  to  each  otlier.  In  the  silver  coinage  the  skill 
of  the  artist  was  best  shown  in  the  tetradr.achm.  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  florin  or  half-crown ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
what  merit  the  Greek  engraver  evinced  in  Asiatic  coins  of 
electrum  not  larger  than  a  sixpence.  The  name  of  the 
town  always,  of  the  annual  magistrate  often,  of  the  artist 
•eldom,  appeared  on  the  coins  of  the  free  states.  When 
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the  space  became  too  narrow,  monograms  were  used,  and 
at  a  later  period,  and  exceptionally,  rlates.  Kings,  indeed, 
allowed  the  names  of  magistrates  and  cities  on  their  coins, 
but  .artists  were  carefully  excluded,  and  few  have  left  their 
names  behind  them.  Their  names  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers,  and  one  only,  Theodotos,  of  Clazomensc,  asserts 
his  character.  Yet  they  must  have  been  as  well  known 
as  the  engravers  of  gems  or  hard  stones,  long  lists  of  whom 
appear  in  classic  authors  and  on  woiks  of  ancient  art. 
The  Greek,  occupied  in  political  struggles  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  discussions,  cared  little  for  the  history  of  the  processes 
of  the  art,  and  the  mint  in  particular  was  forgotten  ;  a  few 
scattered  notices  about  coins  are  to  be  found  in  Hellenic 
literature,  but  no  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Artists  and  their  dies  have  alike  passed  into  oblivion ; 
for,  although  tens  of  thousands  of  these  appliances  must 
have  been  engraved,  no  certain  ancient  Greek  die  is 
known.  Allowing  that  the  same  public  authority  which 
made  them  also  as  certainly  cancelled  them,  and  admitting 
that  they  were  easily  broken  and  constantly  renewed,  yet 
the  problem  of  their  absence  still  remains  unsolved.  Iron, 
indeed,  might  perish  through  the  oxidization  of  time,  but 
bronze  survives.  Accident,  fire,  vicissitudes,  and  j)ublic 
calamities  must  b.ave  often  buried  the  matrix  and  the  mould 
as  well  as  the  coin  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  • 

Every  small  republic  and  principal  town  had  its  circuba- 
tion,  an<i  the  state  of  the  whole  Greek  coinage  was  like 
that  of  the  copper  issue  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  any  tradesman  might  be  his 
own  mint  master  and  issue  his  peculiar  token.  To  this  is 
due  the  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  Hellenic  coins,  which, 
regarded  as  works  of  art,  .are  metallic  camei  of  a  high 
order  of  merit;  not  so  indestructible  as  engraved  stones, 
hut  public  and  .authentic  productions  of  ancient  art  pro¬ 
duced  by  rival  artists. 

The  revival  of  tbe  arts  in  Europe  brought  with  it  the  de¬ 
sire  of  collecting.  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
collected  a  few  Roman  coins,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  Later  the  De  Medici  collected  the 
museum  and  cabinets  of  Florence.  The  passion  extended 
to  kings  and  princes,  and  rich  persons  followed  the  fashion. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteentli  century  there  were  1000 
known  collections  in  Europe.  The  first  important  cabinet  in 
England  was  that  of  Charles  I.,  but  the  civil  warffispersed 
or  melted  it.  There  were  several  collections  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  but  the  eighteenth  was  the  period  when 
the  largest  were  formed. 

The  principal  collectors  were  physicians.  Meade  had  a 
cc.lebrated  collection,  which  went  to  the  hammer;  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  another,  which  wiis  absorbed  by  the  British  Museum  ; 
William  Hunter  a  third,  now  at  Glasgow.  Besides  these 
the  Pembroke  and  Devonshire  collections  were  of  later 
growth  and  less  importance.  In  the  present  century  the 
national  collections  were  enriched  by  the  additions  of  the 
coins  of  Cr.acherode  and  Payne  Knight,  distinguished  for 
their  fine  condition,  selections  from  those  of  Lord  North- 
wick  and  Burgon,  recently  from  th.at  of  Wigan,  and  the 
slow,  but  continuous,  purchases  at  public  sales,  to  which  all 
the  older  collections  have  succumbed.  If  the  taste  for 
coins  has  not  declined,  the  fashion  of  collecting  them  has, 
and  the  hast  of  important  private  collections  is  that  of  the 
late  General  Fox.  Cabinets  may  Ite  as  numerous,  but  their 
contents  are  less  complete.  Public  museums  ultimately 
attract  all  the  unique  and  finer  specimens.  The  private 
collector  feels  he  cannot  contend  against  national  excheq¬ 
uers,  and  the  pride  of  accumulating  is  thus  extinguished. 
The  coin  once  pigeon-holed  never  reappears  in  the  market, 
and  the  collector  might  as  well  hope  to  obtain  a  lost 
Pleiad. 

The  study  of  Greek  numismatics  began  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Goltzius  in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  till 
1762  that  Pellerin  engraved  the  first  plate,  in  which  the 
size,  flaws,  and  condition  of  the  coin  were  indicatetl.  Sub¬ 
sequent  writers  followed  tbe  example  of  this  numismatist. 
Catalogues  of  tbe  principal  cabinets  were  also  published  — 
that  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  1782,  with  excellent  engrav¬ 
ings  and  descriptions  by  C.  Combe ;  that  of  the  national 
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collections,  in  1814,  by  Taylor  Combe,  his  sou,  the  plates 
drawn  by  Corboald  and  engraved  by  Moses.  The  collec¬ 
tion  bequeathed  by  Payne  Knight  was  published  from  his 
own  descriptions  in  Latin  in  1830,  since  which  time  no  cat¬ 
alogue  has  appeared  from  the  Museum  till  the  present  year. 
Similar  in  plan,  but  with  more  critical  remarks  interspersed, 
Leake  gave  in  18.54  his  “  Numisinata  Hellenica,”  an  account 
of  his  coin  and  electrotypes  unaccompanied  by  engravings. 

The  catalogue  of  his  coins  of  Italy  of  the  Greek  series  of 
the  Museum,  published  by  Mr.  Poole,  follows  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  method  of  arrangement  as  the  older  catalogues,  with 
the  exception  of  outline  wood-cuts  of  the  coins  introduced 
into  the  text.  These  are  fairly  executed,  but  are  certainly 
not  finer  as  works  of  art  than  the  figures  of  the  coins  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  by  Bartolozzi,  or  the  engravings  of  the  older 
catalogue  by  Moses.  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  among 
numismatists  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  should  be 
neglected,  the  compiler  being  content  with  describing  each 
coin  without  tracing  the  history  of  the  assignment,  or  the 
works  in  which  each  specimen  has  been  successively  pub¬ 
lished  or  engraved.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  numismatists 
have  not  followed  the  example  of  naturalists  in  this  respect, 
as  mere  skeleton  descriptions  afford  no  clue  to  the  learned 
labyrinth  of  the  study.  Another  important  point  is  the 
condition  of  a  coin  indicated  in  some  catalogues  by  letters 
imperfectly  seen,  being  marked  by  fainter  lines. 

In  this  country  the  refinement  of  collectors  has  attached 
great  value  to  condition,  and  increases  the  price  of  those  in 
a  beautiful  state  of  preservation  from  pence  to  pounds.  The 
sixteen  volumes  of  Mionnet,  published  from  1806-1837,  are, 
notwithstanding  the  disparaging  observations  passed  on 
them,  the  best  guide  to  the  collector.  This  work,  originally 
compiled  to  aid  the  sale  of  sulphur  impressions,  although 
not  so  highly  scientific,  contained  all  that  was  required  — 
the  style,  the  size,  the  rarity,  and  the  market  value.  In 
this  the  author  was  assisted  by  Kollin,  the  celebrated 
French  coin  dealer  of  the  Rue  V'ivienne.  at  Paris. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  series  are 
the  coins  of  Italy,  especially  those  of  Southern  Italy,  where 
the  Greek  colonist  founded  a  new  Hellas  in  the  seventh 
century  b.  c.  There  are  noble  specimens  of  art  in  the 
Peloponnesian  coinage,  and  exquisite  gems  in  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  the  series  of  Italy  and  Sicily  excel  both.  The 
standard  pf  the  currency  was  Attic,  the  art  of  the  finest 
Greek,  the  tone  the  softest  Italian.  The  earlier  coins  are 
remarkable.  A  thick  bracteate  kind  of  didrachm  prevailed 
at  the  earliest  period  at'  Crotona,  Metapontum  Sybaris, 
Posidonia  or  Passtum,  and  Tarentum.  The  type  on  one  side 
was  in  relief,  and  the  same  in  cuse  or  in  intaglio  on  the 
other.  The  latter  coins  rapidly  improved,  and  their  art 
was  only  rivalled,  if  excelled,  by  that  of  Sicily.  A  series 
of  numerous  didrachms,  no  two  alike,  was  issued  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  b.  c.,  from  the  mint  of  Tarentum. 
Taras,  son  of  Neptune,  and  founder  of  the  state,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  sea  and  land,  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  mounted  on 
a  horse  in  several  attitudes.  The  gohl  staters  are  also  re¬ 
markably  fine,  and  that  on  which  the  young  Taras  runs  out 
of  the  sea  to  his  father  Neptune  is  as  beautif  ul  as  it  is  rare. 
The  didrachms  of  Heraclea,  with  the  head  of  Pallas  and 
Hercules  strangling  the  Nemtean  lion,  are  fine  in  style  and 
wonderful  in  execution.  Thurium,  which  succeeded  Syb- 
sris,  and  was  founded  by  Athens,  B.  c.  444,  struck  di¬ 
drachms  of  exc^uisite  beauty,  with  Scylla  on  the  helm  of 
Minerva’s  head,  and  a  bull  rushing  to  butt. 

Charming  examples  of  the  engraver’s  art  are  also  found 
on  the  didrachms  of  Terrina,  where  Iris  or  Nike  appears  in 
many  devices.  The  copper  coins  of  Neapulis  or  Naples 
are  remarkable  for  the  teauty  of  their  blue  patina,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  volcanic  soil.  The  coins  of  Northern  Italy, 
Etruria,  Latium,  Umbria,  are  unwieldy  masses  of -brass  or 
copper,  cast,  not  struck.  The  historical  As  of  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius  is  not  found ;  it  is  a  myth  of  the  Lays  of  Rome.  The 
heavy  and  inconvenient  copper  of  Etruria  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  is,  after  all,  not  much  older  than  the 
third  century  n.  C.  Silver  is  limited  to  the  town  of  Popu- 
lonia ;  the  rest  is  doubtful ;  Greek  language  disappears  from 
the  coins ;  the  Etruscan  appears.  The  coins  of  Samnium, 


I  issued  during  the  Social  or  Marsic  war,  are  silver,  with 
j  Oscan  legends,  and  belong  to  another  system.  There 
;  no  unity.  The  coins  of  Italy  have  been  well  engraved  and 
i  amply  illustrated.  The  Italians  Borghesi,  Carelli,  Cave- 
I  doni,  and  Tessieri,  were  excellent  numismatists,  while  the 
I  English  Millingen  has  illustrated  the  history  and  types,  and 
I  the  German  Mommsen  the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  anil  Roman 
monetary  systems. 

The  science  of  numismatics  has  been  so  far  explored  that 
great  discoveries  are  exhausted,  but  the  labor  of  cntalooue- 
I  ing  coins  has  not  diminished.  Catalogues  are  chiefly  use- 
1  ful  as  subsidiary  to  the  labors  of  the  master  mind's,  like 
i  Eckhel  or  Mommseii,  who  generalize  such  subjects  and 
i  group  together  the  meaning  of  the  devices  and  other  minor 
j  (mints  of  these  microscopic  objects  of  antiquity.  Sur- 
j  rounded  by  an  apparently  eternal  civilization,  it  is  too  often 
\  forgotten  that  so  much  of  it  is  [lerishable.  A  coin  mar 
represent  a  reign,  a  space  in  time,  or  a  people ;  it  is  hnriej, 
forgotten,  and  reap(x;ars.  Not  explaining  itself,  history, 
science,  and  literature  are  required  for  its  illustration. 
It  may  add  the  name  of  an  obscure  town  or  an  unknown 
prince  to  our  knowledge,  but  no  more.  It  satisfies  curiosity 
with  a  portrait.  In  art,  however,  it  is  a  little  jewel.  Its 
value  has  attracted  the  attention  of  forgers,  and  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  difference  between  the  true  old  speci¬ 
men  and  its  fictitious  substitute  demands  a  special  gift  of 
mind  or  a  long  ex{)erience. 


TOOLE  THE  COMEDIAN. 

Thk  London  public  requires  for  its  special  delectation 
a  notable  comic  actor.  It  has  had  one,  for  very  many 
years  back  ;  successive  generations  have  laughed  at  the 
drolleries  of  Wright,  Paul  Bedford,  Robson,  Charles  Math¬ 
ews,  Buckstone,  and  even  Sothern.  Wright,  Robson,  and, 
we  believe,  Paul  Bedford,  are  dead ;  and  the  public  has 
now  Charles  Mathews  and  Buckstone  —  who  are  both  very 
little,  if  at  all,  younger  than  the  century  —  and  Toole !  Of 
late  years,  Toole  has  become  the  fashion  ;  and  every  one 
who  is  familiar  with  London  society  knows  what  that 
means.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  at  pains  to  show  bis 
preference  for  the  comic,  in  comparison  with  the  more  se¬ 
rious  branches  of  the  theatrical  profession,  by  his  patronage 
of  Toole.  The  Prince  never  fails  to  attend  Toole’s  benefits 

—  though  unreminded  and  unsolicited  by  Toole  himself -- 
and  it  is  related  that  the  first  theatre  he  visited  after  his 
nearly  fatal  illness  two  years  ago,  was  one  at  which  Toole 
was  acting. 

If  the  Prince  of  Wales’  favorites  are  not  always  com¬ 
mendable,  in  this  case,  at  least,  discretion  has  been  shown. 
Mr.  Toole’s  fine  qualities  as  an  actor  had  been  discovered 
and  appreciated  long  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  set  the 
example  of  patronizing  him.  The  high  place  which  Toole 
now  holds  in  public  esteem  is  one  which  he  well  deserves, 
and  for  which  he  has  striven  earnestly. 

From  his  youth  he  had  a  taste  for  elocution,  recitation, 
etc.,  having,  nowever.  no  idea  of  adopting  the  staje  as  a 
profession.  He  was  installed  by  his  family  as  clerk  in  a 
wine  merchant’s  office,  and  *•  still  he  was  not  happy  1  ”  He 
could  not  keep  his  natural  genius  from  budding  out  occa¬ 
sionally.  He  joined  an  elocution  class  at  the  Walworth 
Institution,  which  was  also  frequently  visited  by  Charles 
Dickens  and  his  unmerciful  friends  John  Forster,  Mark 
Lemon,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  and  other  well-known  men.  As 
may  be  imagined,  Toole  rapidly  became  noted  in  this  circle 
of  clever  appreciative  minds  ;  he  grew  to  be  the  star  of  the 
establishment,  and  was  warmly  recommended  by  his  friends 

—  notably  by  Charles  Dickens,  to  try  his  ()owers  on  the 
stage.  Toole  often  says,  by  the  bye,’ that  he  owes  much 
of  his  public  spirit  and  his  determination  to  adopt  the 
career  for  which  he  was  fitted,  to  Dickens’  encouragement 
and  whispers  of  fame.  At  the  Walworth  Institution  he 
recited  extracts  from  well-known  pieces,  and  took,  ocev 
sionally,  whole  pans  in  theatrical  representations.  Like 
Keeley,  he  began  by  the  serious  line  of  drama,  taking  the 
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tngic  rather  than  the  comic  parts.  Bassanio,  for  instance,  I 
in  the  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  was  a  very  popular  charac¬ 
ter  of  Toole’s  in  those  days — indeed,  it  was  the  first  in 
which  he  appeared.  Every  one  who  hesrd  him  at  Wal¬ 
worth  advised  him  to  go  on  the  stage.  His  talent  was  so 
evident,  and  so  natural,  that  every  one  feared  lest  he  should 
«  miss  his  vocation,”  as  the  foreigners  put  it.  When,  later 
on  be  was  heard  in  extracts  from  the  “  Boots  at  the  Swan,” 
tod  in  pieces  by  which  his  comic  powers  were  brought  out, 
he  was  so  warmly  recommended  by  his  friends  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  that  he  went,  merely  as  an  amateur,  to  Ipswich 
(where  he  acted,  curiously  enough,  on  the  stage  that  Gar¬ 
rick  first  trod^,  in  order  to  test  his  strength ;  and  feeling 
confideut  of  himself,  from  his  success,  he  resolved  to  take 
lOon  some  decisive  step.  After  his  Ipswich  victory  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  quietly  enough  next  morning.  Still 
waters  run  deep,  however ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  be  was  maturing  a  plan  for  the  execution  of  his  long- 
cherished  idea.  When  bis  holiday-time  came,  young  Toole 
■tarted  for  Dublin,  interviewed  a  theatrical  manager  there, 
and  finally  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre, 
Dublin.  The  manager  h^  heard  of  Toole's  success  at  the 
Walworth  Institute,  and  being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of 
mind,  hazarded  an  engagement  which,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  was  most  profitable  to  him.  Toole  was  recognized 
as  a  catch  immediately,  and  flattering  prospects  were  held 
before  him  on  all  sides.  This  was  sufficient  for  his  san¬ 
guine  nature  ;  he  threw  up  the  laurels  that  fate  had  re¬ 
served  for  him  as  a  wine-merchant,  incurring  at  the  same 
time  the  grave  remonstrances  and  prejudiced  anger  of  his 
ftmily,  and  became  an  actor,  playing  at  the  Queen’s  The¬ 
atre,  Dublin,  while  Robson  was  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in 
the  same  town.  His  time  was  well  tilled  there ;  he  acted 
in  many  pieces,  and  travelled,  of  course,  at  his  manager’s 
direction,  through  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  him¬ 
self  relates,  with  great  gusto,  how,  on  journeying  one  even¬ 
ing  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  dressed  as  the  Artful  Dodger  in 
“Oliver  Twist,”  he  terrified  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  The  carriage  had  been  ordered  to  be  kept  for  his 
exclusive  use,  but  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  American 
mail  the  orders  had  been  overlooked,  and  the  train  was 
unusually  crowded.  So  Toole,  rushing  on  to  the  platform 
at  the  very  last  moment,  in  his  liy  no  means  attractive 
get-up,  opened  the  door  of  the  first  compartment  he  reached, 
and  installed  himself  in  the  comfortably  cushioned  seat. 
The  other  occupants  of  the  carriage  were  so  alarmed,  how¬ 
ever,  at  this  unlooked  for  apparition,  that  they  precipitately 
left  him  to  himself,  much  to  his  amusement,  and  we  may 
add,  to  his  comfort. 

Later  on,  Toole  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  achieved 
equal  success,  playing  chief  parts  in  Shakespeare,  as  well 
as  the  comic  characters  in  which  he  especially  shines.  Re¬ 
hearsals  all  day,  and  three  or  four  pieces  every  night  —  to 
say  nothing  of  twenty  pieces  in  which  he  played  during  the 
benefit  week  —  made  up  a  busy  season,  and  I'oole  realized 
that  the  profession  of  amusing  one’s  fellow-creatures  is  not 
so  light  as  it  may  seem. 

His  name,  being  a  popular  one  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
had  reached  London,  and  the  play-goers  of  our  great  me- 
^polis  became  anxious  to  see  the  rising  Wright.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Toole  appeared  in  London,  soon  after  his  Scotch  and 
Irish  successes,  at  the  St.  James’  Theatre,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  subsequently  acting  at  the  Ly¬ 
ceum,  under  the  directorship  of  Dillon.  Of  uie  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  during  which  Toole  has  been  amusing  the 
Euglish  public,  eight  or  nine  have  been  passed  by  him  as 
one  of  Benjamin  Webster’s  admirable  company  at  the 
Adelphi  —  at  which  theatre  Toole  succeeded  Wright.  It 
is  bur  recently  that  this  comic  actor  has  been  installed  at 
the  Gayety  Theatre,  where  he  is  delighting  the  audiences 
of  country  cousins  with  his  jokes  and  antics  in  “  Ali  Baba.” 

He  makes  a  lour  in  the  provinces  every  year,  playing  at 
•very  important  town,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  reaping 
continual  triumphs.  The  theatres  are  crowded  whenever 
he  appears  ;  the  orchestra  is  frequently  turned  out,  in  order 
to  make  more  room,  and  even  seats  have  been  got  up  hastily 
«t  the  wings  on  the  stage.  A  curious  incident  occurred  dur¬ 


ing  one  of  Toole’s  recent  visits  to  Birmingham.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  there  were  some  fifty  seats  arranged  “  behind  the 
scenes,”  for  eager  spectators.  Toole  coming  from  his 
dressing-room  to  the  stage,  had  to  pass  some  of  these  seats. 
The  foremost  occupants  were  a  would-be  aristocratic  old 
lady  and  her  daughters.  When  Toole  passed  them  as  Tom 
Cranky  the  bricklayer,  in  the  “  Birthplace  of  Podgers,”  the 
old  lady’s  blue  blood  boiled  at  the  indignity  of  such  men 
being  near  her,  and  she  murmured  audibly  that  she  won¬ 
dered  the  workmen  were  not  kept  away.  ’The  young  ladies 
were  quicker,  and  discovered  their  companion’s  error  and 
told  her  of  it.  However,  in  the  next  piece  a  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  mistake  arose  in  the  old  lady’s  mind;  and,  finally',  in 
the  last  piece,  which  happened  tobe“  Oliver  Twist,”  when 
Toole  drew  near  her  party,  again  on  his  way  to  the  stage 
as  the  Artful  Dodger,  her  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  she 
declared  —  looking  round  her  haughtily — that  she  had 
never  before  been  in  such  low  company,  and  that  the  work- 
house  must  have  been  let  loose  into  the  theatre  I  Her 
daughters  had  some  trouble  in  convincing  h<“r  of  her 
third  mistake  ;  and,  doubtless,  to  this  day  she  maintains  to 
her  own  private  friends  that  the  manager  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  I'heatre  was  very  careless  as  to  whom  he  admitted 
within  his  establishment. 

Toole  tells  another  amusing  story  with  regard  to  his 
make-up.  The  incident  occurred  one  night  when  he  was 
playing  for  a  benefit  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  He  performed  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  and  at  the  Adelphi  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  and  as  may  be  imagined,  had  little  time  to  lose  in  dress¬ 
ing,  etc.  However,  his  work  over  at  the  Surrey  and  the 
Adelphi,  he  left  the  latter  establishment,  taking  a  cab,  in 
order  to  be  driven  to  Sadler’s  Wells.  He  entered  the  cab  as 
Mr.  Spriggins,  —  an  old  man  —  the  character  in  “  Ici  on 
Parle  Franqais,”  which  he  had  just  been  playing  —  and  to 
the  cabman’s  intense  surprise,  when  he  opened  the  door  of 
his  vehicle  for  his  fare  to  dismount  at  the  stage  entrance  of 
Sadler’s  Wells,  the  popular  attire  of  Muster  Grinidge,  in 
the  “  Green  Bushes  ”  met  his  eye.  There  was.  of  course,  no 
vestige  of  old  Mr.  Spriggins  in  the  cah.  “  What  have  you 
done  with  the  old  man  ?  ”  cried  the  startled  cabman,  fright¬ 
ened  at  his  sudden  disappearance.  “  Where’s  the  old  man  ?  ” 
Hereupon  Toole  explained  to  him  how  that  he  and  the  old 
man  were  one  and  the  same  person,  held  out  a  liberal  fare,  and 
told  him  that  they  were  waiting  for  him  on  the  stage  inside 
the  theatre.  But  the  cabman  was  for  a  long  time  obdurate  ; 
he  thought  that  some  unfair  play  had  been  transacted,  and 
refused  to  let  his  fare  go.  calling  on  him  continually  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  “  old  man  1  ”  The  disturbance  might  have  been 
indefinitely  prolonged,  had  not  some  of  the  theatrical  offi¬ 
cials  come  outside  to  look  for  the  recreant  actor,  and  found 
him  struggling  between  the  cabman  and  the  appreciative 
crowd.  Of  course  a  release  was  effected,  and  'I’oole  taken 
in  triumph  on  to  the  stage. 

Toole  IS  not  only  a  comic  actor.  He  has  serious  and  even 
pathetic  powers  that  command  the  attention  of  his  au¬ 
diences,  and  his  rendering  of  Caleb  Plummer,  in  the  dra- 
I  matic  version  of  Charles  Dickens’  “  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,” 

I  will  not  have  failed  to  impress  those  who  have  seen  it.  He  is 
so  earnest  in  his  work,  so  natural  and  so  easy,  that  his  ad- 
i  mirers  feel  instinctively  the  stage  to  be  his  native  element, 

,  and  know  that  he  is  enjoying  his  profession,  though  he  puns 
I  in  the  same  grooves  night  after  night.  By  the  bye,  he  has 
i  played,  he  says,  in  “  Ici  on  Parle  Fran9ais  ”  two  thotisand 
I  times.  He  has  won  an  enormous  popularity,  aided  by  his 
i  own  eflForts  alone.  Patronage  has  recently  made  the 
I  “  people’s  comedian,”  —  as  we  have  heard  him  called  — 
fashionable  ;  but  patronage  did  not  create  the  energy  and 
!  vitality  which  have  distinguished  Toole’s  early  attempts  to 
reach  the  stage.  He  is  as  popular  as  a  man  as  he  is  before 
I  the  footlights.  His  services  when  required  for  benefits,  are 
I  never  refused ;  and  his  liberality  in  this  matter  contrasts 
j  strongly  with  the  tendencies  of  many  actors.  We  have 
I  heard  also  that  the  Dramatic  College  is  indebted  to  him. 

In  common  with  all  the  popular  men  of  the  day,  whether 
actors,  authors,  poets,  painters,  or  singers,  Toole  is  going  to 
America.  The  faces  of  all  great  public  characters  seem 
to  turn  intuitively  towards  the  West. 
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ELEPHANTS. 

Tut  popular  Enjilisb  notion  of  eleplianu  is  ordinarily 
derived  from  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  East.  They 
are  rightly  enough  believed  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
reviews,  Durbars,  and  solemn  pageants  in  which  Oriental  ! 
magnificence  is  seen  side  by  side  with  British  symmetry  , 
and  order.  Most  Englishmen  are  aware  that  a  consider-  I 
able  number  of  the  tigers  annually  slain  in  our  Indian  de-  '■ 
pendency  are  shot  by  sportsmen  securely  seated  in  how-  , 
dahs  on  the  backs  of  elephants ;  but  these  useful  beasts 
are  employed  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  are  often  , 
maintained  all  over  India  by  native  gentlemen  who  never  | 
faced  a  tiger  or  handled  a  gun  in  all  their  lives.  Under  ' 
the  Mogul  Emperors  the  ‘‘  Fil-Khanah,”  or  “  Mansion  of 
Elephants,”  was  a  regular  department  of  the  state ;  and 
the  officer  in  charge  of  it  had  a  rank  and  significance  anal¬ 
ogous  to  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Buckhuunds  with  us. 
The  Great  Akbar  used  to  beat  the  jungles  with  a  line  of 
elephants  extending  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Some  native 
princes  have  derived  a  vile  pleasure  from  witnessing  a  duel 
between  two  of  these  well-m.atched  antagonists ;  and  their 
services  have  often  been  called  into  re(juisition  to  put  ig¬ 
noble  criminals  to  a  barbarous  death. 

Scott,  whose  knowledge  of  India,  derived  from  members 
of  the  civil  and  military  services,  was  invariably  correct 
and  striking,  has  introduced  an  elephant  to  contribute  to 
the  denouemeiU  of  one  of  his  least  read  novels.  In  the 
finale  of  the  “  Surgeon’s  Daughter,”  the  apostate  Richard  1 
Middlemas,  who  has  just  received  what  was  his  due  from 
the  bounty  of  Tippoo,  is  told  to  accept  the  fruit  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  II)dcr,  and  is  crushed,  in  open  Durbar,  under  the 
foot  of  a  well-trained  elephant.  “  The  cry  which  the  vic¬ 
tim  uttered,”  we  are  told,  •*  was  mimicked  by  the  roar  of 
the  monster,  and  the  .sound,  like  an  hysterical  laugh,  min¬ 
gled  with  a  scream,  which  rung  from  under  the  veil  of 
the  Begum.”  No  amount  of  Indian  e.xpcritnce,  we  may 
observe,  could  have  enabled  any  writer  to  describe  better 
types  of  the  age  and  time  than  have  been  given  by  the 

Scat  novelist  in  the  desperate  adventurer  Middlemas, 
artlv  the  Doctor,  Tom  Hillary  the  crimp,  the  Amazonian 
Mrs.  Montreville,  and  we  may  even  say,  Tippoo  and  Ily-  : 
der,  who  have  the  same  sort  of  resemblance  to  tne  real  rulers  ! 
of  Mysore  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  Shakespeare  . 
have  to  their  originals.  It  is  not  very  long  since  that  the  ' 
indignation  of  the  Government  of  India  was  expressed  to  ' 
the  ruler  of  Baroda,  who  had  fastened  an  unlucky  offender 
to  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  had  had  him  pounded  to 
death  in  this  fashion  through  the  main  streets  of  the  city. 

Bernier’s  entertaining  travels  contain  sundry  notices  of 
elephants  as  forming  a  part  of  the  royal  establishment. 
The  Emperor  every  year  went  away  from  “  Agra  or  Labor 
of  great  Mogul  ”  to  escape  the  hot  season  in  the  cool  and 
picturesque  valleys  of  Gashmere.  In  fact,  he  did  what 
the  present  race  of  English  Viceroys  is  every  now  and 
then  attacked  for  doing;  he  sought  a  climate  where  life 
could  be  enjoyed,  instead  of  being  merely  endured,  in  the 
hot  winds  and  rainy  season.  On  one  of  these  expeditions 
some  elephants  of  the  King’s  household  took  fright  in  a 
mountain  pass,  and  fell  over  a  precipice  some  hundreds  of 
feet  in  sheer  depth.  Bernier,  who  came  up  in  the  cortege 
three  days  afterwards,  saw  the  unfortunate  beasts  still  alive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  moving  their  trunks  and  dying 
by  inches.  It  is  creditable  to  this  writer’s  accuracy  of  ’ 
description  that  a  few  years  ago  an  English  officer,  travel¬ 
ling  by  the  same  route,  believed  himself,  on  reasonable 
grounds,  to  have  ascertained  exactly  the  very  spot  where 
the  accident  took  place.  Had  Livy,  instead  of  muddling 
up  two  different  accounts  of  Hannibal’s  passage  of  the 
Alps,  applied  himself  to  a  critical  and  local  examination 
of  his  original  authorities,  we  might  have  been  spared  all  ' 
those  distressing  doubts  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
“  White  Rock,”  and  have  perhaps  even  been  enabled  to 
fix  the  place  where  the  solid  mountains  were  or  were  not 
melted  down  with  vinegar. 

The  possession  of  an  elephant  or  two  is,  as  we  have  in¬ 


timated,  by  no  means  confined  to  royal  or  princely  faitiilies 
Landholders,  and  English  gentlemen  engaged  in'  cuiiimer- 
cial  or  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
find  such  an  animal  to  be  well  worth  his  keep  in  maDy 
ways.  It  brings  in  the  collections  of  rent  from  an  out-sta¬ 
tion  to  headtjuarters.  It  takes  important  letters  or  sup¬ 
plies  right  across  country.  It  will  carry  half  a  dozen  ser¬ 
vants,  with  bed,  baggage,  and  cooking  apparatus',  to  any 
place  where  these  adjuncts  or  necessaries  cannot  be  relied 
on.  It  enables  the  native  agents  of  a  factory  to  travel 
about  with  security  against  accidents  or  robbery.  Where 
roads  have  not  been  constructed,  or  are  impassable  for 
vehicles  during  the  rainy  season,  the  ele;>hant  is  eijual  to 
any  emergency.  To  swim  rivers,  to  skirt  or  wade  through 
swamps,  to  step  cleverly  over  fences  to  fray  a  path  through 
reeds,  to  break  down  forest  trees  firmly  connected  by  lonn 
trailing  creepers,  is  a  comparatively  emsy  task  to  this  sal's' 
cious,  powerful,  and  obedient  servant.  It  is  true  that  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour  is  the  average  rate  of  progress,  and 
that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  exact  of  an  animal  more  than  tif- 
teen  or  twenty  miles  of  march  in  the  day.  It  must  be 
admitted,  too,  that  practice  is  necessary  to  accu.num  the 
traveller  to  the  motion,  and  that  the  paces  of  all  elephants 
are  not  the  same.  Some  are  so  smooth  as  almost  to  invite 
slumber;  on  others  the  unlucky  occupant  of  the  cushion  rolls 
about  as  at  sea,  and  arrives  at  his  journey’s  end  with  sore 
pains  in  all  his  joints.  But  the  docility  of  the  beast  and  the 
security  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  are,  where  rapidity  of 
communication  is  not  essential,  of  the  very  greatest  con¬ 
venience  to  residents  in  the  plains. 

The  owner  of  an  elephant  has  besides  a  far  greater  guar¬ 
antee  for  respectability  than  the  owner  of  a  gi;'.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  however,  that  eie|)hants  cost  nothing,  or  can 
prosper  without  care  and  attendance.  A  prudent  person 
will  guard  his  elephant  from  the  deluge  of  a  tropical  rain, 
and  to  this  end  a  high-roofed  barn  must  be  constructed  with 
open  sides  large  enough  to  admit  something  of  the  size  ot 
an  ordinary  haystack.  Then  the  bath  is  as  indispensable  to 
the  elephant  as  it  was  to  an  old  Roman,  or  a  good  break¬ 
fast  to  the  juryman  of  Dickens :  and  after  a  daily  plun^je 
and  a  swim,  during  which  nothing  is  seen  of  the  animal  but 
the  tip  of  his  trunk,  it  lies  down  on  its  side  at  a  signal  from 
the  driver,  and  submits  to  be  oiled,  cleaned,  and  brushe 
while  thorns  or  foreign  substances  are  e.\tracted  from  the 
toes.  AVhen  these  operations  are  concluded,  a  chain  is 
fastened  round  one  hind  leg,  and  made  secure  to  a  jxist  or 
tree,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  by  the  elephant 
in  obliterating  the  traces  of  the  bath  by  showers  of  dust,  or 
in  driving  away  the  flies  with  a  leafy  branch. 

The  food  generally  consists  of  several  pounds  of  coarse  rice, 
the  stem  of  a  plantain  tree,  and  a  whole  cart-load  ol  tender 
branches  recently  cut.  To  procure  this  latter  supply  is  the 
daily  duty  of  one  of  the  attendants,  who  in  Indian  phraseol¬ 
ogy  is  termed  ”  a  mate,”  the  title  of  Mahout  being  reserved 
for  the  head  keeper.  Not  every  kind  of  leaf  is  palatable, 
and  whole  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest  trees  are 
absolutely  useless  for  the  feeding  of  elephants.  When  on  a 
march,  or  in  the  jungles,  elephants  will  endeavor  to  feed  ail 
day,  and  will  snatch  at  anything  edible.  Those  who  are 
now  groaning  over  the  price  of  coals  will  hardly  be  consoled 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  price  of  an  elephant’s  keep  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  last  ({uarter  of  a  century.  Formerly 
in  the  Gangetic  Delta  an  elephant,  with  its  two  attendants, 
cost  little  more  than  £2  a  month.  The  amount  is  now  fully 
double,  and  in  other  and  drier  parts  of  India,  where  forage 
is  scarce,  it  reaches  the  high  figure  of  £6  or  £7. 

Elephants  are  also  very  liable  to  be  disabled  by  sore  feet 
or  to  get  out  of  condition.  Thorns,  stumps,  and  stones 
cause  laceration  and  lameness  ;  sores  and  ulcers  arise  from 
neglect  or  carelessness  in  fitting  on  the  howdah ;  and  in¬ 
ternal  disorders  are  betrayed  by  the  animal  itself,  which 
literally  consumes  lumps  of  earth  to  show  that  it  needs  a 
purgative.  Then  an  elephant  may,  under  bad  management, 
become  as  fertile  a  source  of  quarrel  as  rabbits  or  hares. 
Some  have  a  vicious  habit  of  getting  rid  of  their  fastenings, 
and  making  nightly  expeditions  into  fields  of  rice  or  sugar¬ 
cane.  A  Mahout,  with  the  recklessness  or  nonchalance  of 
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^ittiTmeniaU,  will  take  his  elephant  right  through  a  field 
of  rice,  wheat,  or  pulse  to  save  a  circuit  of  a  few  hundred 
viids,  or  he  will  permit  it  co  pluck  the  finest  fruits  of  the 
orchard,  or,  as  he  passes  through  a  village,  will  slyly  con¬ 
nive  at  a  push  or  a  shove  that  annihilates  a  line  of  store¬ 
houses,  or  huts  made  of  wattles,  mud,  and  thatch.  Incensed 
Inndowners,  defrauded  of  their  rents  or  defied  by  their  ten- 
snts,  have  often  been  known  quietly  to  send  a  posse  of  ser¬ 
vants  on  an  elephant  into  the  garden  or  field  of  their  adver¬ 
sary,  and  to  trust  to  subsequent  chicanery  and  corruption 
to  meet  and  counteract  the  tale  of  a  plundered  homestead 
and  a  ravaged  crop. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  elephants  played,  or 
were  made  to  play,  a  very  active  part  in  boundary  disputes, 
or  contests  for  new  tracts  of  alluvial  formation,  with  which 
the  Executive  was  then  wholly  incompetent  to  cope.  Dis¬ 
tricts  were  at  that  time  of  enormous  e.xtent.  The  laws 
against  what  are  termed  agrarian  outrages  were  palpably 
lax,  the  police  was  wholly  officered  by  natives,  and  encroach¬ 
ments  were  either  attempted  or  resisted,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors,  by  the  aid  of  organized  bands  of  strong-limbed 
and  well-paid  club-men.  A  desultory  engagement  ensued, 
in  which,  so  the  police  report  stated,  a  couple  of  men  were 
trans&.xed  with  spears  and  died  on  the  spot,  and  three  or 
four  more  were  wounded  ;  and  then  the  fight  was  fought 
over  again  in  the  criminal  and  civil  courts.  In  a  long  and 
acrimonious  litigation  it  was  minutely  described  how  the 
aggressor  had  sent  one  servant  on  a  bay  pony,  a  second 
on  a  white  ditto,  and  a  third  on  the  elephant ;  how,  at  a 
given  signal  from  the  howdah,  the  ripe  corn  had  been  fired 
or  the  well  had  been  choked ;  how  this  tenant  had  been 
speared  with  a  javelin  because  he  would  not  give  up  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  his  fathers,  and  been  riddled  with  buckshot 
because  he  had  refused  to  swear  to  a  lie  ;  and,  finally, 
how  the  huge  bulk  of  the  earth-shaking  beast  had  been 
employed  to  finish  the  work  of  the  club  men,  and  to  pound 
hearth  and  homestead  into  a  chaotic  mass.  Unluckily,  in 
these  statements,  graphically  detailed  and  sworn  fo  in 
essential  particulars  by  a  score  of  respectable  witnesses, 
there  was  a  substratum  of  truth  and  a  vast  superstructure 
of  falsehood.  Two  men  had  possibly  been  killed,  but  they 
belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  or  they  were  not  dead  at  all, 
but  had  been  conveniently  kept  out  of  sight  to  give  color  to 
the  story ;  no  four-footed  animals  had  appeared  on  or  near 
the  battle-field ;  the  servants  whose  dignity  and  position  re¬ 
quired  ponies  or  Elephants  for  locomotion  had  in  reality 
kept  quietly  out  of  sight  in  some  friendly  or  neighboring 
village,  and  had  allowed  the  rough  work  of  violence  to  pro¬ 
ceed  through  the  agency  of  subordinates,  who  had  been  in¬ 
structed  as  to  what  was  required  of  them  in  the  interests  of 
their  master  by  a  few  words  as  significant  as  the  old  Latin 
formula  to  the  Consuls  —  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica 
capiat. 

These  tales  are  happily  almost  obsolete,  and  the  iniqui¬ 
ties,  real  or  imputed,  of  the  elephant,  are  now  more  often 
confined  to  the  abstraction  of  two  or  three  sticks  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  or  to  the  treading  under  of  some  perches  of  a  newly- 
planted  crop.  But  occasionally  damage  to  property  and 
life  is  done  by  a  tame  elephant  which  gets  loose  in  the  rut¬ 
ting  season,  and  is  transformed  from  a  drudge  as  service¬ 
able  as  the  “  lubber  fiend  ”  into  a  demon  of  cunning  malice 
and  deliberate  revenge.  An  elephant  has  been  known, 
when  in  this  state,  to  take  up  a  commanding  position  on  a 
high  road  and  near  a  village,  and  to  deal  death  and  de¬ 
struction  round  him  for  a  week  together.  Old  women  and 
children  caught  and  pounded  to  a  jelly  ;  corpses  whirled 
round  in  mockery  by  the  trunk  of  the  infuriated  animal ; 
several  houses  unroofed  or  •  thrown  down  ;  portly  native 
gentlemen  flying  out  of  their  palanquins  ;  communication 
stopped,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  in  a  panic  —  this  has 
notunfrequently  been  the  tenor  of  the  police  reports  for 
•lays  until  a  spherical  bullet  from  the  practised  hand  of  a 
•P^ng  magistrate  or  indigo  planter  gives  the  destroyer  his 
•mietus.  Sportsmen  accustomed  to  the  jungles  know  that 
there  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  shot  is  effective. 
Either  the  charge  of  the  animal  must  be  awafted,  and  the 
aim  must  be  taken  at  the  hollow  just  above  the  trunk,  or,  if 


!  the  sportsman  has  not  coolness  enough  for  this  venture,  a 
I  side  shot  through  the  eye  will  do  equally  well.  More  than 
I  forty  years  ago  the  elephant  that  went  mad  on  Exeter 
I  Change  e.xhausted  something  like  a  barrowful  of  bullets 
{  before  he  could  be  destroyed,  the  assailants  being  either 
i  ignorant  of  the  vital  part,  or  l)eing  unable  to  catch  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  necessary  position.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
late  Major  Rogers  had  killed  some  twelve  hundred  wild 
elephants  in  thejungles  of  Ceylon,  and  rarely  failed  in  de¬ 
spatching  his  victim  at  one  shot.  But  then  he  had  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  the  habits  of  the  animal,  whether  single  or 
in  herds,  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a 
native  so  cool  and  daring  as  to  be  able  to  walk  up  to  a 
herd  and  pull  the  t.ail  of  an  unsuspecting  beast,  which,  in 
conseejuence,  looked  round  and  presented  a  favorable  shot 
to  the  experienced  sportsman. 

Elephants  live,  it  is  generally  believed,  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  average  six 
to  seven  feet  in  height.  A  very  few  years  since,  one  died 
at  Benares  which  was  believed  by  local  tradition  to  have  car¬ 
ried  Warren  Hastings.  At  seventy  years  old  the  animal 
is  quite  in  its  prime,  and  will  perform  long  marches,  beat 
the  jungles  for  a  whole  day,  and  receive  unmoved  the 
charge  of  the  solitary  buffalo,  a  greater  test  of  staunch¬ 
ness  and  confidence  than  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  tiger.  The 
price  of  a  docile  elephant,  free  from  disease  or  vice,  and 
with  many  seasons  of  usefulness  before  it,  varies  from  £60 
or  £70  to  £120.  Much  higher  suras  are  constantly  given  for 
!  those  which  have  a  reputation  in  the  sporting  world,  or 
which  are  conspicuous  for  their  height  or  symmetry,  or  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  festivals  or  social  pagean- 
I  try.  An  elephant  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  feet  is  rare,  but 
!  is  magnificent  to  behold.  Each  animal  has  its  name. 
The  female  is  “  the  Pearl,”  the  “  beloved  ”  one,  or  the 
“golden  mouth.”  Recent  history  or  ancient  tradition  is 
called  on  to  supply  appellations  for  the  males,  which  range 
from  the  familiar  sounds  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  on  the  one 
hand,  up  to  the  mythic  heroes  of  the  Indian  epics  on  the 
j  other;  Bhima,  who  wielded  a  mace  like  Athelstan  the  Un- 
j  ready,  and  Arjuna,  who,  like  Ulysses,  distanced  all  com- 
I  petitors  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Herds  of  these  animals  in 
I  a  wild  state  are  still  to  be  found  in  Central  and  Southern 
I  India,  in  the  jungles  of  Assam,  and  also  in  the  forests 
which  skirt  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  elephants  cannot  be 
used  for  practical  purposes  expect  in  hot  climate.s.  But 
there  are  few  sights  more  in  harmony  with  an  Eastern 
!  landscape  than  a  line  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  elephants 
waiting,  by  the  side  of  some  well-known  cover,  for  the 
signal  to  commence  operations,  or  than  the  solitary  animal 
which  may  be  seen  towards  evening  in  the  months  of  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February,  slowly  wending  its  way  over  an  enormous 

['  (lain  to  a  cluster  of  white  tents  in  which  a  couple  of  Eng- 
^  ish  officials  are  recording  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the 
;  country,  or  have  been  dealing  out  useful  advice  and  sum- 
!  mary  justice  to  a  whole  village  population. 


BUTTON-HOLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

TtiERE  are  at  present  three  recognized  modes  whereby 
I  young  men  of  some  merit  but  of  small  fortune  may  make  a 
j  fair  start  in  the  world.  The  first  is  matrimony ;  the  second 
I  is*borrowing  upon  life  insurance ;  and  the  third  is  button- 
;  holing.  Of  these  three  branches  of  the  great  art  of  getting, 
on,  button-holing  is  at  once  the  most  scientific  and  the  most 
secure.  Profitable  matrimony  is  not,  as  times  go,  a  bad 
I  transaction ;  but  it  is  mostly  a  delicate  and  risky  operation, 

I  and  few  there  be  that  can  work  it  with  facility.  In  matri¬ 
mony,  moreover,  the  quid  pro  quo  is  always  serious.  The 
young  women  of  the  finest  fortunes  do  not  always  possess 
the  finest  tempers ;  and  diamonds  have  nowadays  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  associate  themselves  with  the  grosser  forms  of  the 
Lancashire  dialect.  The  course  also  of  legislation  is  not 
likely  during  the  next  few  years  to  be  so  favorable  to  a  due 
control  over  his  wife’s  fortune  as  the  young  climber  on  the 
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ladder  of  life  could  wish  Thu  air  teems  with  subversive 
notions  on  the  subject  of  women’s  rights.  The  women 
may  very  likely  be  used  before  long,  as  the  householder  and 
lodger  recently  were,  for  the  purpose  of  “  dishing  the 
Whig.s  ;  ”  and  even  if  the  Conservatives  should  discover  a 
less  objectionable  mode  of  securing  office  than  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise  to  women,  there  has  been  talk  enough 
about  it  to  turn  the  heads  of  half  the  heiresses  in  England. 
In  fact,  if  a  young  Englishman  is  desirous  of  marrying  an 
heiress,  and  feels  that  lie  has  a  gift  that  way,  we'  should 
strongly  recommend  him  to  look  out  for  the  daughter  of  a 
German  manufacturer.  Any  little  defects  in  style  or  dialect 
will  not  be  easily  recognized  in  a  foreigner ;  and  for  the 
present  a  German  woman  with  money  is  likely  to  have 
less  nonsense  in  her  than  an  English  woman  similarly 
blessed. 

A  very  shy  or  very  ugly  young  man,  who  does  not  feel 
that  confidence  in  himself,  which  is  essential  to  a  success¬ 
ful  operation  in  the  marriage  market,  may,  if  his  health  is 
good  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  work,  prefer  the  second  of  the 
two  recognized  modes  of  beginning  life.  To  purchase  an 
interest  in  a  well-established  mercantile  house,  or  to  buy  a 
partnership  in  a  firm  of  solicitors,  are  modes  of  starting  in 
life  which  have  for  some  years  back  been  considered  emi¬ 
nently  promising  and  satisfactory ;  but  they  are  modes 
which  imply  in  the  operator  not  only  a  certain  reputation 
for  ability,  diligence,  and  integrity,  but  also  the  immediate 
possession  of  one  or  more  thousands  of  ready  money.  The 
process,  however,  of  procuring  the  use  of  such  a  sum  of 
money  is  one  which  presents  no  serious  difficulties  to  a 
healthy  and  energetic  young  man,  particularly  if  he  has 
had  a  public  school  or  University  career.  He  insures  his 
life  with  some  first-rate  Life  Society  for  about  twice  the 
amount  of  cash  required  to  enable  him  to  make  his  start, 
and  after  furnishing  such  guarantees  as  may  be  demanded 
for  his  continuance  of  payment  of  the  annual  premiums,  he 
raises  the  cash  amount  required,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  payment  of  principal, 
by  mortgaging  his  policy  to  the  Society.  Borrowing  upon 
life  insurance  is  in  some  respects  the  simplest  and  easiest 
of  the  processes  whereby  impecunious  young  men  of  merit 
gam  a  start  over  their  fellows  in  the  race  of  life  ;  but  it  is 
a  process  of  which  the  ease  and  simplicity  are  very  soon 
exhausted,  and  which  may  at  a  later  stage  of  an  adven¬ 
turer’s  career  be  found  to  produce  inconveniences  which 
will  more  than  overbalance  the  advantage  of  the  start. 

The  process  of  button-holing  is  free  from  all  the  risks  and 
nuisances  which  accompany  the  other  two  processes.  It 
may  be  a  long  process,  but  art  is  proverbially  long.  It  may 
be  a  troublesome  process,  but  what  can  poor  young  men  of 
merit  expect  to  obtain  without  taking  trouble  ?  And  of 
course  it  may  in  any  given  case  prove  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
process.  But  then,  what  is  certain  except  the  rise  of 
prices  ?  It  costs  not  a  bit  more  preparation  than  that 
which  is  required  for  a  matrimonial,  commercial,  or  profes¬ 
sional  speculation.  It  involves  the  adventurer  in  no  irri¬ 
tating  or  clt^ging  connections  or  liabilities.  And  iU  grand 
advantage  is,  that  if  the  button-holer  fails  in  any  of  his 
operations,  he  is  not  compromised;  he  is  not  hampered, 
weighted,  or  damaged  ;  he  must,  however  unsuccessful, 
have  gained  something  from  his  last  operation,  and  he  is 
free  to  begin  again  with  at  ler  t  as  good  a  chance  as  he 
had  before.  Button-holing,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  art 
of  establishing  special  relations  with  influential  persons, 
and  it  is  an  art  which  undoubtedly  retjuires  a  considerable 
amount  both  of  trouble  and  tact.  There  are  men  who  fail 
in  this  art  because  they  will  not  take  trouble  enough  ;  and 
there  are  men  who  fail  because  they  are  hopelessly  wanting 
in  tact.  On  the  other  hand,  with  painstaking  and  discre¬ 
tion,  particularly  if  these  qualities  are  set  off  by  a  good 
personal  appearance  or  a  frank  and  conciliatory  manner, 
there  are  no  lengths  of  success  to  which  the  button -holer 
may  not  hope  to  go.  There  are  those  possessed  of  these 
qualities  who  can  button-hole,  not  only  men,  but  groups  of 
men.  Several  borou»hs  possess  a  speaker  or  two  who 
can  button-hole  a  public  meeting,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
statesman  at  the  present  time  who  can  button-hole  the 
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House  of  Commons.  But  such  succes.s  in  bunon->iijiin<,r  as 
this  is  quite  exceptional ;  and  the  term  is  thcreion-  iisiihIIv 
and  properly  restricted  to  signify  the  art  of  estalilishina 
special  relations  with  a  patron.  l>i  this  sense  button-hol¬ 
ing  is  the  modern  and  refined  representative  of  the  old  and 
coarse  art  of  toadyism. 

As  a  common  trade  or  regularly  pr.ifess-d  mode  jf  ma]j. 
ing  a  livelihood,  toadyism  is  gone  out  in  this  country,  partly 
because  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  got  by  it  as  formerly, 
and  partly  because  other  and  less  nasty  ways  of  rising  in 
life  have  been  discovered.  The  rich  or  noble  fools  who  in 
the  last  century  kept  their  toadies,  much  as  two  centuries 
earlier  they  would  have  kept  their  jesters,  have  lost  much 
of  their  patronage  and  influence,  and  new  channels  have 
been  opened  out  to  the  clever  men  who  used  to  live  upon 
them.  The  place  that  was  once  given  by  favor  is  now 
given  by  competitive  examination  ;  and  the  man  who  was 
formerly  driven  to  become  a  parasite  may  now  flourish  as  a 
Special  Correspomlent.  For  these  and  similar  reasons, 
pure  toadyism  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  is  pretty 
nearly  extinct  as  a  trade.  If  indeed  it  lives  at  all,  it  lives 
only  in  its  modern  and  much  less  objectionable  represents 
tive,  button-holing. 

There  is  this  in  common  between  the  toady  and  the  but¬ 
ton-holer,  that  they  both  seek  to  profit  by  trading  on  the 
foibles  of  a  patron.  If  patrons  were  indifferent  to  flatter)- 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  toady.  If  they  could  ap¬ 
preciate  hidden  merit,  there  would  be  little  success  to  the 
button-holer.  Both  depend  entirely  uj)on  the  frailties  of 
the  powerful.  But  there  the  likeness  ends.  The  button- 
holer  is  almost  necessarily  a  superior  creature  to  the  toady. 
The  weaknesses  which  nourish  him  are  not  special,  gross, 
and  palpable,  such  as  the  stupid  selfishness  or  the  excessive 
vanity  whereby  the  toady  thrives,  but  are  simply  those 
which  are  common  to  all  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  office 
—  namely,  that  men  do  not  see  that  which  is  far  off  so  well 
as  that  which  is  near,  nor  that  which  retires  so  well  as  that 
which  obtrudes  itself.  The  toady  may,  the  buttou-holer 
must,  be  a  man  of  some  merit.  The  toady  can  hardly  help 
being  servile;  whereas  the  accomplished  bu' ton-holer 
works  with  little,  if  any,  loss  of  self-respect.  Altogether 
if  it  is  fair  to  consider  tfie  toady  as  surviving  in  the  button 
holer,  it  is  fair  also  to  admit  that  he  is  a  vastly  reformed 
character. 

Under  exceptional  eircum.stances,  such  as  an  Eastern 
despotism,  or  the  sway  of  a  Western  Saviour  of  Society,  the 
ability  to  button-hole  may  carry  with  it  riches,  yileasures 
and  gigantic  power.  And  the  power  which  is  thus  exer 
cised  indirectly  by  the  judicious  button-holer  is  even  more 
emjoyable  than  that  which  is  exercised  directly  by  his 
patron.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  power  pos 
sessed  by  an  able  V’ice-Emperor  is  not  actually  greater  in 
quantity  than  that  possessed  by  his  master ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  quality  more  enjoyable.  To  the 
I  discreet  man  there  are  few  things  in  this  world  more  de- 
I  licious  than  to  pull  hidden  strings ;  and  when  the  high- 
i  spirited  and  intelligent  Radical  expresses  a  preference  for 
i  Cmsarism,  it  is  always  with  the  implied  condition  that  he 
I  can  button-hole  Ca'sar.  And  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
j  stances  of  English  life  it  is  the  opportunity  and  ability  to 
I  button-hole  that  gives  to  a  young  man  entering  a  prot'es- 
I  sion  or  the  public  service  a  prospect  of  a  brilliant  success 
I  Diligence,  tact,  quickness,  and  accuracy,  good  temper 
I  controlled  enthusiasm,  the  power  to  do  without  sleep,  and 
!  an  imperturbable  digestion,  all  these  combined  in  one 
i  man,  say  a  Civil  Servant,  will  uo  doubt  save  him  from 
I  being  a  failure  in  his  career.  But  they  will  not  secure  him 
I  a  brilliant  or  a  rapid  success.  They,  or  some  of  them,  are 
I  among  the  conditions  of  success  ;  but  they  are  not  the  sole 
i  or  the  essential  conditions.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be 
I  diligent ;  but  it  is  better  still  that  the  great  man  should 
I  think  he  is  so.  He  may  strive  much  to  be  quick  and  ex- 
I  act  in  his  work ;  but  .he  should  strive  more  to  catch  and 
j  keep  his  chieCs  eye.  To  happen  to  be  always  standing 
just  where  that  eye  happens  to  fall  ;  to  be  ready  with  his 
“  Here  am  l,.8end  me,”  whenever  the  chief  is  considering 
whom  he  shall  employ  on  a  delicate  business,  and  then,  of 
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courw,  to  <lo  the  business  satisfactorily ;  to  be  about  his 
matron  ;  to  occur  to  him  ;  to  observe  him ;  to  oblige  him  ;  , 
80,  as  the  last  and  triumphant  achievement,  to  be-  . 
come  the  man  of  whom  his  patron  thinks  the  best  and  the 
Undliest  in  his  particular  department  or  profession,  and 
whom  therefore  he  means  to  send  to  the  top  of  it  —  this  is 
the  cheapest,  the  safest,  and  the  truest  art  of  rising  in  life ; 
and  this  is  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  butlon-holiug. 


FORKIMN  NOTES.  ' 

M.  Stkakosch  has  been  a|)pointc(l  director  of  the  Theatre 
des  Italiens  in  I’aris,  which  will  o|)cn  lor  the  season  on  the  7th  : 
of  Ofti>l)cr.  I 

A  French  paper  tells  us  that  M.  ThallKrg  has  been  em-  | 
btlmed  by  order  of  his  widow,  and  is  j)reserved  “  in  the  fresh  j 
stale  ”  in  her  salon. 

A  PIECE  by  Balzac,  bearing  the  descriptive  title  of  “  trage'die  : 
booigeoise,”  has  been  discovered,  and  is  soon  to  be  produced  at  ! 
one  of  the  Paris  theatres.  i 

Offenbach  has  composed  a  new  operetta  for  the  Renais-  ! 
nnce  Tlieatre,  Paris,  entitled  the  “  Jo.ie  Parfumeuse.”  'I'he  ' 
words  arc  by  Hector  Cremieux.  | 

Victor  Hugo  has  just  published  a  poem  entitled  “La  Libe'ra-  ! 
non  du  Territoire.”  It  is  to  be  sold  for  the  lienetit  of  the  expa-  i 
mated  Alsatians  and  Ixirraincrs.  , 

The  distinguished  geologist,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  has  recently  | 
been  engaged  in  scientific  explorations  at  Couilie-Variii,  and  ' 
along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Chaumont. 

M.  Du  CiiAiLi.u  has  been  in  Lapland  and  Norway,  and  is  | 
mill  to  be  preparing  two  works  tor  publication  —  one,  an  | 
account  of  his  travels ;  the  other,  a  book  of  adventures  for 
bovs.  I 

The  London  Court  Journal  says:  “Mr.  John  S.  Clarke,  the 
hiabl.v  popular  comedian,  who  is  attracting  to  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  the  largest  audiences  ever  known  at  this  period,  has 
obtained  by  purchase  the  legal  assignment  of  the  cometly  of 
‘Everybody’s  Friend,’ now  so  much  better  known  under  the  title 
of  ‘  a’  Widow  Hunt.’  ’’ 

M.  Henry  Taine  is  engaged  on  an  elaborate  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  will  be  mainly  founded  on  an  exam- 
iiatiun  of  State  Papers  and  other  contemporary  documents 
which  have  not  been  published.  A  third  edition  of  M.  Taine’s 
work,  “  De  I’Intelligeiice,’’  is  preparing,  in  which  will  be  found 
numerous  corrections  and  additions. 

The  age  is  frightfully  levelling,  atid  free-trade  has  had  much 
to  do  in  the  matter.  Hitherto  it  was  only  princes  who  could  be 
baptized  in  water  taken  from  the  river  Jordan.  At  present 
there  is  a  depot  in  Paris  where  water  from  that  river,  bottled, 
and  carrying  the  seal  and  trade-mark  of  a  religious  society  in 
Jemsalera,  can  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  chief  depot  is  at  Mar- 
•eillea. 

“The  two  latest  additions  to  Madame  Tussaud’s  Wax-Work 
Exhibition,’’  says  the  liluslratid  Review,  “  are  Charles  Dickens 
and  the  Shah  of  Persia  —  the  latter  admirably  good,  the  former 
execrably  bad.  The  novelist’s  ettigy  is  utterly  unlike  him,  and 
is  so  distressing  a  caricature  as  to  be  suggestive  of  its  having 
been  designed  as  a  revenge  for  the  inextinguishable  laughter 
directed  against  the  plastic  art  by  the  celebrant  of  the  immor¬ 
tally  ridiculous  Mrs.  Jarley.’’ 

A  German  chemist,  named  Londsberg,  claims  to  have  made  a 
discovery  of  great  importance  to  persons  of  weak  sight,  and,  in- 
de^,  to  all  persons  not  actually  blind.  It  is  understood  that  the 
painful  eflcct  produced  on  the  eyesight  by  many  of  the  common 
ionns  of  artificial  light  is  due  to  the  great  proportion  of  non- 
Inminous,  and  merely  calorific  rays  which  they  contaiti.  In  sun¬ 
light  there  are  fifty  per  cent,  of  such  rays,  but  in  gaslight  there 
Me  nearly  ninety  (ler  cent.,  in  the  electric  light  eighty,  and  in 
^sene  ninety-lour  per  cent.  Londsberg  asserts  that  by  pass¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  artificial  light  through  a  thin  layer  of  alum  or 
Bicu,  these  calorific  rays  are  absorln-d,  while  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  true  light  rays  is  undiminished,  and  becomes  mild 
and  pleasant  to  the  eyes. 

Of  Anna  Deslioiis,  a  lady  lately  deceasetl,  the  French  papers 
tell  the  following  story :  One  day,  at  the  Hotel  des  Vciites,  she 


took  a  fancy  to  a  landscape  by  Carat,  which,  as  she  happened 
to  be  in  lunds,  she  bought  for  g2,UU0  francs.  Her  friends  told 
her  the  picture  was  not  worth  the  money,  and  though  not 
exactly  of  that  o|iinion  herself,  she  was  frightened  into  selling 
it  for  16,000  francs,  with  which  she  bought  a  diamond  bracelet, 
'rhereupon,  her  acquaintance  said  she  had  been  robbed,  and 
that  many  of  the  supjMiscd  gems  were  but  paste.  That  evening 
the  bracelet  was  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  at  a  loss  of 
3,000  francs.  When  returning  from  the  jewellers  she  saw  a 
miniature  chalet  in  the  window  of  a  toyshou,  and  was  forthwith 
overcome  by  a  violent  desire  to  take  a  trip  to  Switzerland. 
Eight  days  later,  the  ear-rings  followed  the  bracelet,  and  with 
the  11,500  francs  resniting  from  their  sale,  she  purchased  a 
chalet  at  Interlaken.  A  clock  played  a  quadrille  from  “  <  Irphe'e.’’ 

“  Vive  Paris  !  ’’  the  lady  cried,  there’s  no  place  like  Paris  !  ’’ 
Tbe*rA(i/ef  was  sold  for  5,000  francs,  with  which  she  purchased 
some  bronzes,  supixised  to  be  antique,  but  worth  some  300 
francs,  a  price  they  fetched  when  sold  at  the  Hotel  des  Ventes 
titteeii  months  after. 

Desikb,  the  famous  actor  in  comic  operette.s,  has  just  died 
Ilis  apjiearance  on  the  stage,  without  speaking  or  even  singing 
was  so  droll  as  to  convulse  the  theatre  with  laughter.  On  the 
news  of  his  death  reaching  the  green-room,  while  the  famous 
••  Timbale  ’’  was  being  represented,  the  artists  assembled  recited 
a  collective  pater-noster  for  their  departed  ronfrere.  The  talent 
of  Desin;  was  the  forced  product  of  lieer;  he  drank  gallons  of  it 
during  a  pcrlormauee,  and  it  iiltimaiely  caused  his  death.  In 
proportion  as  he  increa.sed  his  draughts  did  his  good  though 
coarse  gaycty  and  fantasy  become  more  brilliant.  Acting  on 
medical  advice  he  abstained  trom  indulging  his  passion,  but  iiiid- 
ing  he  no  longer  pleased  the  spectators,  he  resumed  his  habits, 
which  have  proved  fatal.  Once  he  indulged  in  jiolitics  ;  in  1864, 
in  a  village  festival  represented  on  the  stage,  the  crowd  ]ilaccd 
him  on  a  barrel  and  insisted  on  his  making  a  speech.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  was  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  but  that  he  was  ever  “  sustained  by  the  immor¬ 
tal  principles  of  1789.’’  At  this  moment  the  barrel  cracked,  and 
he  disappeared  inside  it.  The  republican  press  took  up  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  )(lay  was  interdicted,  and  Desire'  was  lined.  Ever  after¬ 
wards,  it  the  word  revolution  was  pronounced  in  his  hearing,  he 
took  off  his  hat  with  great  solemnity. 

French  authors,  when  engaged  on  foreign  subjects,  have 
ever  had  a  greater  character  for  courage  than  discretion,  and  M. 
Dumas  tils-  has  just  added  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  rule  by  undertaking  to  publish  a  preface  to  a  translation  of 
Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  lately  brought  out  lor  the  Paris  market. 
German  works  are  hardly  of  themselves  very  popular  there  at 
present,  except,  indeed,  the  military  literature  arising  out  of  the 
war,  which  is  greedily  translated  and  read  as  fast  as  it  appears. 
And  M.  Dumas  has  laid  himself  e.specially  open  to  adverse 
criticism  in  his  new  labor  by  his  candid  confession  of  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  great  poet,  of  whom  he 
introduces  that  particular  work  which  makes  the  greatest  de¬ 
mands  on  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  the  reader.  “  I  admit, 
he  na'ively  says,  “  that  1  have  but  a  poor  call  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  judge  of  the  style  or  form  of  ‘  Faust  ’  in  the  original.  I 
know  just  enough  of  the  latter  to  ask  my  way,  take  my  railroad 
ticket,  and  order  my  meal  when  in  tiermany.”  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  not  unkindly  critic  in  the  Tnu/>s  asks  whether  it  is  not 
time  that  the  gifted  author’s  friends  should  have  the  courage 
to  tell  him  the  plain  truth,  and  get  him  to  stick  to  that  work 
which  is  proper  to  him,  since  the  only  result  of  his  plunging 
into  the  mysticism  he  knows  so  little  of  will  probably  be  the 
loss  of  the  keen  judgment  and  good  taste  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  him. 

A  CURIOUS  original  letter  is  published  by  the  Tribune  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  It  was  addressed  during  the  Franco-German  war  to  the 
President  of  the  Berlin  police  by  a  countrywoman,  to  whom  he 
had  forwartlcd  some  assistance  to  enable  her  to  leave  Paris  and 
settle  ill  England,  and  who  afterwards  wanted  help  to  return  to 
Germany.  She  owns  to  the  unpatriotic  weakness  of  having 
accepted  the  addresses  of  a  Frenchman  as  follows :  “  'Think 
not,”  she  writes,  “  that  I  love  the  French ;  but  the  heart  of  my 
decca-ied  Hubert  was  rich,  and  he  meant  to  know  nothing  of  the 
war,  hut  fly  from  Weissenbiirg  to  me  in  England.  'There,  as  I 
hear,  a  bullet  has  cut  his  arm  in  two  and  worried  his  head  off. 
What  am  1  to  do  if  you  do  not  send  me  another  trifle  for  the 
journey  to  Germany  and  the.  exigences  of  my  clothing  ?  The 
war  has  sadly  carried  me  away,  and  if  1  do  not  instantly  seek 
fietter  luck  in  (ierinanv,  I  must  go  into  a  convent.  F’orgive  me 
the  love  of  the  good  Frenchman  ;  he  was  true,  and  would  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  but  Napoleon,  the  former  Em- 
pcior  of  Paris,  unmercifully  took  him  away  with  him,  and  he  will 
I  never  return.  He  fell  innocently  at  Weissenburg.  I  should 
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have  written  Ion;;  ere  this,  but  our  old  cook  always  has  to  help 
me  a  little  to  make  my  letter  sound  well ;  she  is  very  learned, 
but  sad  to  say,  she  sleeps  on  the  most  important  occasions,  and 
then  I  must  break  my  head  alone,  and  converse  with  your  worship 
unaided.  And  then  she  is  so  sharp,  that  for  every  word  out  of 
her  mouth  1  must  sit  up  sewing  for  her  half  the  night.  Do  me  a 
kindness  in  these  hard  times.  I  beg  for  haste  and  calm  remem¬ 
brance  of _your  worship’s  most  insignificant  handmaid  and  vassal, 
Sophie  Klekeb.” 

While  the  various  Christian  denominations  arc  engaged  in 
quarrelling  and  fighting  with  each  other,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  astute  old  Christians,  weary  of  all  this  warfare,  will  em¬ 
brace  Judaism  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Such  a  case,  according  to 
a  Hamburg  paper,  seems  to  have  lately  occurred  at  Munich.  A 
rich  Catholic  lady  who  died  there  the  other  day  left  a  will  on 
which  was  endorsed  the  following  direction  :  “  This,  my  last 
will  and  testament,  is  not  to  be  oiiened  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  judge,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  head  of 
the  Jewish  congregation.”  On  the  will  being  ojtencd  by  these 
gentlemen,  it  was  found  that  her  property  was  left  to  the  Jews, 
her  reasons  for  the  bequest  being  stated  as  follows  ;  ‘‘  During 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  have  given  my  licst  attention  to 
investigate  the  various  creeds,  and  1  have  seen  that  the  Jewish 
religion  is  the  purest  of  alt ;  among  all  nationalities  1  have  never 
noticed  any  possessing  such  good  aiid  upright  feelings  as  the 
Jews.  I  therefore  betjucath  60,0()0  thalers  to  the  heads  of  the 
Jewish  congregation,  to  be  distributed  to  such  of  their  charities 
as  they  please.”  The  will  terminated  with  these  words : 
“  Any  person  who  may  presume  to  disobey  my  injunctions,  and 
depart  from  the  exact  terms  of  ray  will,  that  part  more  es|>ecially 
connected  with  the  good  of  the  Jews,  may  the  curses  inscribeil 
in  the  Book  of  the  Law  rest  upon  him.”  It  must  lie  admitted 
that,  if  to  “  dwell  together  in  unity  ”  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  Jews  are  far  more  like  Christians 
than  many  professors  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  an  old  lady  should  get  in ‘o  a  confusion  between  the  two 
persuasions.  We  shall  all  be  placed  in  a  ridiculous  position,  if, 
owing  to  sectarian  differences,  peojde  earnestly  desirous  of  lead¬ 
ing  really  Christian  lives  find  themselves  only  able  to  do  so  by 
becoming  Jews. 

With  a  people  like  the  Japanese,  by  whom  no  institution, 
however  time-honored,  is  considered  sacred ;  who  have  brought 
their  Einjatror  down  from  the  skies  to  the  level  of  a  human  be¬ 
ing  ;  who  have  dethroned  their  daimios;  who  have  disestablished 
their  national  Church,  and  arc  now  aliout  to  institute  another 
formed  on  a  conglomeration  of  articles  collected  from  the  creeds 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist 
religions  ;  who  have  discarded  their  national  dress,  their  national 
habits,  and  their  political  Constitution  ;  we  ought  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  they  are  now  anxious  to  throw  over  their 
written  character  wholesale,  and  to  adopt  a  European  alphal>et- 
ical  system  in  its  stead.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  proposal  embod¬ 
ied  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  ru<-ent  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  at  Paris,  by  Samesima  Naonoba,  the  Japanese  Min¬ 
ister  at  the  Court  of  France.  “  1  beg,”  said  his  Excellency,  “  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  question  of  great  imjiortancc  to  us. 
Ja|>anese  writing  has,  as  you  are  aware,  practically  ceased  to  be 
purely  alphabetical,  and  has  become,  to  a  great  extent,  ideo¬ 
graphic.  As  long  as  we  kept  to  ourselves  it  sufliced  for  our 
wants,  but  we  now  find  it  quite  inadequate  for  the  expression  of 
the  European  words  and  ideas  which  we  are  lieginnmg  to  em¬ 
ploy.”  And  he  then  proceeded  to  urge  the  Congress  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  by  discussing  the  question.  According 
to  the  French  ]>apers,  a  long  debate  followed,  which  led  to  no 
definite  result  and  gave  rise  to  the  expression  of  many  opposite 
opinions,  the  result  appearing  to  |>oint  to  the  im])Ossibility  of 
arriving  at  any  universal  orthography  for  the  transcription  of 
Japanese  characters  by  means  of  Pmropean  letters.  But  the 
startling  fact  remains  that  the  Japanese  are  w'illing  to  adopt  any 
alphabetical  system  of  writing  which  will  be  approved  by,  and 
be  intelligible  to,  the  nations  of  Europe.  Ana  these  are  the 
people  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  would  have  made  very  short  work 
of  any  foreigner  who  dared  to  show  his  face  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  Japan  ! 

Parents  who  spend  large  sums  in  marriage  trousseaux  for 
their  daughters,  will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  parents 
at  Aleppo,  who  apprar  from  the  report  of  Consul  Shene  on  the 
trade  of  North  Syria  for  the  past  year,  lately  issued,  to  be 
awakening  to  the  dictates  of  common-sense  on  this  point.  The 
taste  for  jewels,  he  says,  once  so  prevalent,  and  absorbing  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  smallest  fortunes,  seems  to  be  declining 
in  North  Syria.  Instead  of  tying  up  at  least  half  of  their 
daughters’  dowries  in  costly  gems,  ]>arents  at  Aleppo  are  now 
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European  manufacture  at  a  comparatively  trilling  outlav  and 
to  hand  over  to  their  husbands  the  whole  amount  they  can 
afford  to  settle  on  them,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  it 
'  Several  dealers  in  precious  stones  are  turning  their  attention  to 
other  sources  of  profit,  and  the  chief  brokers  of  jiearls  and 
I  diamonds,  finding  their  services  rarely  called  for,  and  not  havine 
‘  capital  to  enter  into  trade  on  their  own  account,  have  gone  to 
!  settle  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  In  1871  this  trade 
i  was  depressed  by  the  want  of  means  to  enable  purcha.scrs  to 
I  come  forward;  in  1872  the  means  existed  but  not  the  inclina- 

I  tion ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  jewels,  once  so  largelv 

!  dealt  in  at  Aleppo,  will  ever  again  appear  in  a  report  on 

!  the  trade  of  North  Syria.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  adds 

j  Consul  Shone,  that  serviceable  clothing  is  now  more  sought 
after  in  this  province  than  useless  heirlooms  of  precious  stones- 
I  the  contrary  was  the  case  until  quite  recently,  and  this  change’ 
too,  is  an  indication  of  popular  conversion  from  Asiatic  turns  of 
I  thought  to  the  more  positive  and  practical  ideas  of  Europe. 

;  Uixm  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks,  “  Whatever  niav 
i  be  the  case  in  other  large  Idurojtean  cities,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  mingle  with  society  in  London  without  obsen-ing 
I  with  pity  and  regret  that  many  ladies  covered  with  jewels  settn 
I  unable  to  afford  themselves  sufficient  covering  in  other  respect! 

I  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  sell  their  diamonds  and  invest  the 
,  proceeds  in  ‘  serviceable  clothing.’  ” 

Some  men’s  faith  in  women’s  anxiety  to  get  married  is  realh 
:  boundless.  “  A  gentleman,  wl  ose  character  has  been  for  years 
past  systematically  traduced  and  libelled  in  and  out  of  the  col¬ 
umns  by  a  well-known  newspaper  proprietor,”  advertises  in  the 
;  Matrimonial  .Veu-s  for  “  a  lady  with  means,  who  would  wish  him 

to  seek  redress  from  his  traducer  in  a  court  of  justice . 

Here  the  vicious  jmper-man  would  be  exposed,  a  jury  would  de¬ 
cide  the  setiuel,  and  David  would  earth  his  Goliath.”  We  fear 
that  the  “  ruddy  boy  ”  of  threc-and-forty  will  remain  (as  he  liavs 
he  now  is)  “  at  bay.”  He  suggests  “  an  ajipiointment  with’a 
solicitor,”  and  promises  disclosures  no  doubt  tempting  to  the 
female  mind.  But  while  the  same  paper  announces  that  ”  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  tall,  well-looking,  aged  fifty,  with  good  income,  feels 
lonely,  and  wants  a  cheerftil,  handsome  jiartner,  from  thirty-five 
[  to  forty,”  the  “  paper-man’s  ”  enemy  has  little  chance,  even  with 
the  most  eager  enthusiastic  widows.  Miss  Sally  Brass  might,  if 
'  he  has  a  strong  case,  perhaps  see  her  wa^  to  a  correspondence; 

but,  though  she  would  bring  plenty  of  professional  skill,  she 
I  could  hardly  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to  “set  right  above 
I  might.”  Can  Geraldine,  by  the  way',  “  aged  twenty-six,  Ull, 

'  ladylike,  daughter  of  a  deceased  country  gentleman,  with  £70U 
a  year  under  her  own  control,”  be  really  unable  to  find  “a 
!  steady  gentleman  of  forty  ”  without  recourse  to  the  columns  of 
!  the  News?  Is  she  too  fastidious,  or  does  she  want  to  play  off 
;  a  practical  joke  on  her  ac<|uaintance?  And  can  the  “  clergyman 
I  of  the  Church  of  England,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
^  house,  and  now  heir  to  immense  estates  and  titles  in  France,” 

I  seriously  expect  to  meet  with  “  a  lady  possessed  of  not  less  than 
I  £5U,000  ”  ?  VVe  are  afraid,  when  we  read  that  “  a  young  lady, 
aged  twentv-one,  very  pretty,  with  a  few  hundreds  at  marriage, 
but  who  will  ultimately  come  into  £5000,”  wants  a  husband, 
and  that  “  a  beautiful  young  lady,  aged  nineteen,  tall,  fair, 
highly  connected,  musical,  and  who  will  come  into  a  fair  for¬ 
tune,^’  wants  the  same,  that  school-girls  arc  beginning  to  adver- 
'  tise.  They  had  better  work  slippers  in  readiness  for  eases  like 
;  that  of  “  a  young  clergyman,  aged  twenty-five,  tall,  good-looking 
moderate  income,  but  with  good  prospects,  who  wishes  to  meet  a 
good  looking,  jolly  voung  lady,  to  make  life  pleasant.”  What  a 
desperate  struggle  life  must  be  becoming  when  people  have  not 
:  time  to  look  out  for  themselves  !  Une  can  understand  “  a  young 
I  German  in  business,”  and  “  an  American  who  will  pay  expense! 
I  out ;  ”  but  what  is  the  world  progressing  to,  when  all  these 
I  “  very  jolly,  warm-hearted,  domesticated  ”  ladies  and  “  tall, 

'  handsome,  stalwart  men,  mostly  with  money,  are  f  reed  to  make 
I  the  editor  of  the  Matrimonial  Newt  their  match-maker? 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kallistos 
i  has  DO  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
:  ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
j  conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 

1  redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hand^ 
j  and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui- 
1  toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar^ 
I  vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Bead 
i  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


